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WHERE ROOSEVELT WILL HUNT* 


By Six Harry Jounsron, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. Comas 


Late SrktvaL ComMisstongk In UGANDA, £TC., HTC. 


4 AE history of the exploration of 
East Certtral Adrica is, of 
| course, of preut miterest tit 
enly to Great Britain, but te. the. United 
States, because it was net only Eritish- 
ers Who tevealed the features of the 
geography of this regicn, but Americans 
aiso have leit their oimes among these 
records oof exploration, Ameng. sich 
have been Col, Choillé Long, Mr Chan- 
ler, aml Dr Denalilson Smith Col 
Chaille Long was the fret resvlent in 
the kingdom Of Uganda, and was seit 
there by General Gordon. dle was chiet 
ef General Gordon's staff, and is living 
in Washineton at the present time. The 
great Sir Henry Stanley might perhaps 
be cally claimed by Crent ritam and 
Ater hea. 
laseph Theos inowaes the frst to Teach 
the Victoria Nvanzra, coming direct from 
the east tomst Gf Afric Previously es. 
plorers hac approached the Wietoria A ¥y- 
atiza by 4 circuitous rete from the south 
nod west in otder to avon the Aiasa 
tribes, (Got Joseph Thanmsen, who was 
a Hiatt with a wonderfal @ift for getting 
on with the natives and winning ther 
liking, tianaged to be the first of all 
white ten to fo fight through the Masa 
belt ond reach the Victoria Nyanrm from 


the cast. And when be foished his won- 
derful journey he became the real foun- 
derof British Bast Afric. He died at 
the oge of only thirty-seven, after carry- 
Ing: out some of the most renmurkable 
fourners ever niade m Aftica—rennrk- 
able becattse Te never fired ia rifle at a 
native. [- traveled immestiately after- 
wards in some of Thameor's tracks and 


got or splendidly, leva: coy mom Wats 


so Itke his that | was taken for hie 
bruther, and | was careful net to unele- 
ceive the people. 

[ imagine that President Roosevelt 
will make his starting point Monihas, 
and that from Mombasa he will probably 
travel 4 certam distance on the Uranda 
Railroad, avd then strike off toward! the 
north and see what he can fod there im 
the way of intereaing big game, 

lefore We po up in imtutiation with 
him along the rontes be may follow, it 
night be well to realve how this country 
cime ti be known by Paropeans, ond 
what vesties remain thete of the orn: 
ial PHONcCrS, 


ARATE AND PERSIAN? CAME TIETE TH 
SANT YRARS Ace 

Latin is an impertant place some dis- 

tance to the north of Miomlmsa. To 


i J 4 1 7 i ] E eT 7 aLaiyt e 
‘ay nddress te the Nath Genrtaphic Seciet. saypiplernented Dy extracts frm ~ the 


Uparda: Protectorate.” by Sir Harry Jolnmton 
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Tere from Gawd. Petrella 


4 GIRL OF MOMEASA 


Lan there came undoubtedly natives 
from! Atalia long before the days of 


Isiam—perhaps three thousand vents 
“anit in Hime there follower i large 
iiimigration from bersia. A nuober of 
Versians leit Shiras and citi] 
found their way to East Africa, in citne- 
sequictice Of some internal tranbles in 


Hic 


[taal His, 


Persia at a period in history dithenlt to 
fix at this rirrie, Men and women af 
[unin show signs m ther physiognomy 


of an intermixtore: between Persian and 
deer, When I frst vistted Lamti in 
ishy there were beautiful speciunens of 
dingent protiery to be obtamed there, 
either from the howsre ofthe natives or 
fram old tombs. There were old tombs 
all around the citv, in the masonry or 
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cerent of which exquisite Mersian plates 
wire fect dil not avail mvsell of 
the oppertnitity te get amie these speci 
mens, but people cure Liter whe were 
Jess scrupuicus, and the tombs of Pant 
have since beet rifled of their potters 
ntl other beautiful examples of ancient 
nrt. Ade exariinathon of the tombs 
threw wery interesting light on the his- 
tory of East Africa, because they con- 
Mine a pou many examples of thinese 
pottery, and even Chinese cons, 

Following the Arabs snd Persians 
came the Portupnese. When Vaseo da 
(Gan rounterd the Cape of Gikxl Hope 
he traveled rapidly with the aul of the 
north monsoon, reached the Swalitn 
coast, and built the conmmnemorative col- 
win af Matin, which exists to thie coy 
ome distance to ad mer ct M1 rr lice 
The Portopiese a time Lari. 
sul jor pietNio ike two centounes: the 
part of Motnkasa, the fortifications of 
which remain to thie day a2 no signal ex 
ample cf {the wonderful energy of the 

Ncareane at that period, 

The Portuguese were expelled Tren 
this country by an Arab uprising in the 
riddle of the eighteenth century. Some 
of the women whom Fresident Ricae 
welt will see at Mombasa: are rather ex 
rensivel¥ clothed. compared to the pecnte 
of the far interior, Thev also wear tose 
rings mod other ormunrents probably bor- 
moved from the Hindus, for there are a 
rreat niany East Inelian settlers at Alom- 
bien ancl the other Siwahihh FRITLS; 

The people wii inhabit the contr 
in the vicinity cf Tonk: River, north of 
ATormbasa, amd thence north throtgh the 
lands of the Boran (iat. tire & very iiter- 
cating Evy. obvicwsly nak heer, Litt lier: 
haps nore c CaN 4 only darkened In 
some old intermixttire with the ‘eure 
races. They often have Foropenn feat- 
ures. Their language ts very imnterest- 
in, because it, together with Lanwtd 
and other Haimitic tongues, mS related ty 
the language of the ancient Rewptiarne 

Now we will imagine we have lanalecl 
at Mombasa and have taken the ril- 
road, The President will have noticed 
that the enast belt has a verv dense vere 
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tation, owing to the 
heavy rainfall. Then he | 
will travel through a 
more arid chuntry ot 
thorn, Inshes and u- 
phorbias, until lie reaches 
a plateau remon at 
plains, Mountam rides, 
anid streant valleys with 
fine forests. 

Then the railway de- 
scenis inte the (reat 
Rift Valley, which ik a 
depression twenty to 
forty smilec broad, ex- 
teniling® fram the south- 
ern part of Gennan Raat 
\frien to the Reil Sea, 
lt 14 Jas thongh some 
canvulsion of the earth 
had caused <a section of 
the plateas to shp down 
abot 3,000 feet below 
the general level 

On lookime at a. rehei 
map of northeast Afnca it winost sup- 
geste the idea that nature had been con- 
sidering whether she would not cut off 
another slice of Africa in additivm to 
Madagascar. Madagascar may have 
been originally separated fram Africa in 
that wav, _Inothis ecrtrious depression of 
the “Rutt Vallev™ is a series of lakes, salt 
in sorte amstantes. and fresh i others. 
Particularly noteworthy -a ‘salt fake 
named Lake Hannmeten, atter a mii 
sionary bishop murdered by the natives. 
(This commemoration was rather inap- 
propriate because he was killed at a ‘dis- 
tance oF nearly four hundred miles from 
this place.) Lake Hanningten te visited 
HE the present ilay hy Loar ints win COMmhe 
to see the great nomber of flanges 
which make their home here. 


the mnain. rouals, 


4A WOSDERFTUL CooONY CF TILASINTORS 


On Lake Hannington it i= no exag- 
geration to say that there must be close 
per aomillion Aarningoes These birds 
are mainly coll nel the northern 
end of the lake and on the submerged 
banks which break up the deep blire- 
green of its still surface, The shores 
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WHE MOUNT 


STHERT SCENE FN. MOMBASA 
tatrow-pattiee brom-ites momen along 
with hruiehtes LL 4 of tu every hutese Bact 


official Eeeps his private trolley, in whitly lie te posted) ber eoculies 
to and from his daly work 
Hehe cain peoanitily oveld doing me. 


No white nan in Mombasa walls 
Photo from Davicl Fabreliile. 


where they closater, and these beinks in 
the middle of the Inke wliere they dre 
above the water's edge, are dazzling 
white with the binds’ guano, These fs- 
mingors free! on a Hat piian of novul 
tbant a mile road at the north end nt 
L ihe Mannington, where their nests, in 
the form of httle momds of mud with 
featiers plastered en the hollowed top, 
appear like birnumerable mole-hills, 

‘he birds; having hitherto been oben 
lutely unmolested by man, are eiite 
tame. They belong to a roev spetnes 
(Phomconns onnror) which is shichtly 
smaller than the Meditermincan Saningn, 
but exquisitely beautiful im) plumage. 
The adult bird has a body and neck ‘of 
rosy pink. the eoler of sunset cloud 
The beak ts seartet ated purple: the leps 
arc deep rose-pink inchiniig: to scarlet, 
Underneath the black-pintoned wings the 
largcer fenthers are  scarlet-crimson, 
while heautiinl crimson crescents tip the 
tertiaries and wing-coverts on the upper 
surface of the wings. Apparently tie 
mature plunge is moar reached until the 
birds are about three vears oft The 
younger flamingoes very soon attain the 
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Pio aol ipyrighty, ogog, by Uneterwted & Codereosl, New Work 


Im THE CREAT RIFT VALLEY OF HAST AFRICA (SKE PAGE 209) 
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sine site as the rosy adults, but their 
plumage when thew are {ull grown. is 
pile tea-rose before it attains its full sun- 
set vlory, 

Om the north const af the lake the belt 
OF fhanmiues tiust be nearly a mile 
broad from the edge of the Jake out- 
wards, Scen from above, this mass of 
birds on its shureward aide is grav- 
white, then beeowes white in the oiddile, 
anid has a lakeward ring: of the most cx- 
quisite rose-pink, the reason being that 
the birds on the outer edye of the semi- 
circle are the voung ones; while those 


farthest out into the lake are the oldest. 


Tt is not easy to mike the birds take io. 


flight. When they do so suddenly and 
the shallow water is stirred, the stench 
which arises is. sickening. 

The noise of these birds can be heard 
from. nearly-a mile distant.. The kronk- 
kronk-kronk of the million, tingled 


with hissings. ancl squitterings ane 





splachings and the swish-swish-swish of 


those who are starting on figtit, com- 
bine te make a tumult of svumd in the 
presence of which one has to shout to 
ones companions in order to be bearil, 
Tt is curicns to wateh the angainly mo- 
tions of these binds when they wish to 
fise in the air. Their, flight lias to be 
preeeded by an absurd gallop throngh 
the mud before they can lift themselves 
on their wings. When | arrived! at Lake 
Hannington they were so tame that | 
was able to go as far as | could wade in 
the water with my camer and phote- 
eraph them at qoite a short distance, 
QOURER WATS OF TIE NATIVES 

. The human inhabitants of thls part of 
Fast Africa mainly belong to the fine, 
handscme Masat race and the peoples of 
Naridt and Suk stock (closely allie! in 
Tacal origin to the Masai), while m the 
coast regions bordering the Vietorin 
Nyanga there are o few Nilotic and 
ant HeQTOes. | 

The Suk natives of the northern part 
of the Kitt Valley, southwest of Lake 
Rudolf, wear no clothes, but devote con- 
siderable attention to their hair, It is 





ret proyewinte and thet the color of a 


27 


thought an unwomanly pthimg for the 


nk women to lave hair an the head, 


The men, however, encourage the hair to 
grow. When the father of a family dies 
his hearl-hair is divided among his sons, 
a0 cath one weaves his portion into a 
Cieton In this chignoi wa hollow 
has in which fs pout all a man’s portable 
possessions that he pres mest—his 
“Hutt box, ornainents, ete. 

The Karamejo peaple who «dwell te 
the west of Lake Rudolf do net po in-so 
much for cfrgaoie, but their favorite 
Orminiint is tu make a hole through the 
lower lip and to wear in inthe cone of 
some crystal, 

Aimeng the dense forests, the gamie- 
haunted wildernesses; ancl unfreqtnented. 
plateaus, wanders a mongrel momad 
race, the Andorobo, who represent a mix- 
ture of Nandi, Masai, and seme ante- 
ecdent negro race of dwarfish, Hushman 
stack. “These Andorobo reproduce in a 
mest striking manner the life which we: 
Hay suppose to have been led by our far- 
away ancestors or predecessors in the 
earliest Stone Ages. ‘They lead, in fact, 


very much the life that the mot primi- 


tive types of man led in Great Pritam: 
ani France in the farhack davs of big 
mijrals, possibly before the coming of 
the glacial periods, They live entirely 
by the chase, often consuming the flesh 
Of birds and beasts anenokeil, Though 
they commit consilerable devastations 
ing the game of the province, they 
ate a pictaresque feature when encoun- 
tered, and o striking iNustration, handed 
ilown through the ages, of the life of 
fnimitive man nat long after te hail at- 
tained) the status of humanity and lad 
acquire) a knowledge of the simplest 
weapons. 
THE MASAT PEOPLE 

Lake Naivasha, one of the lakes of the 
Rift Valley, is probably the center of a 
istrict where Presilent Roosevelt will 
spend some time, because there are some 
very interesting things to be seen and 
possibly seme remarkable animals to be 
obtained there. The western side of 
lake Naivasha has picturesque motn- 
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tains, which have to be ascended by the 
Uganda Railway, further north than 
Lake Naivasha, at cortsiderable difficulty 
and expense, Here the railroad i car- 
tied to an altitude of 8.300 feet before it 
begins ta desceni! the western slope of 
the plates, , 
Lake Naivasha is almost in the middle 
of the western Masai country. The dwell- 
is of the cattle-keeping Masui are email 
flat-rooied structures. The Masai women 
are scrupulously clothed, orginally in 
(reseed) skin, but today often in eleth. 
They are sharply ilistingutished fronr ther 
hushands and brothers, whe very oeten- 
tationsly wear no chathing for purposes 
of decency, The Masai have attracted a 
ereat deal of attention ever since Josep 
Pahisceh the explorer, together with Dr 
Fischer (atvequally distingaished explorer 
eft German nativnaliry), laid bare to us 
Masailand, ‘he Masai have beer the «c- 
casion of terrible havoc theoughout East 
Africa by the attacks they made on all 
settled peoples: At some unknown pernoc 
in their racial career a very great part of 
the Masai decided they would mor till the 
fielis any Jonger, Tot) that they wont 
take away the cattle of other tribes not 
strong enough to resist them, This ts 
ane of the reasons why se many of these 
beautiful plateaus of the present day are 


absolutely devolll of human inhabitants 


except a few European settlers whic have 
come there. Tt was not that the negroes 
objected to the climate; they simply 
wiped one another out. This proces* has 
eccotred over and over again m many 
parts of Africa, No one has ever been 30 
cruel to the negro as the negro himself. 
The Masai are now great cultivators. 
Their towns are surrounded by belts of 
tall trees, mainly acacias, some of which 
must be considerably over oa lnitrhred fect 
in heaht, with green boughs and trons 
and ever-present flaky films af pinnate 
foliage, Tr the rainy trie of the vear 
these trees are loaded wath tiny goles 
balls of Howers, like tassels. of flocs silk, 
which extiale a most delcioes perfume 
of honey, In the plains between the vil- 
lages Groves zebra and a few ory an 
telopes scatoper about, while golden ond 
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hlack jackals hunt for small prey in 
broad davight, with a constant whimper- 


TE: 


Enormous baboons sit in the branches 
of the huge trees ready to rifle the native 
crops at the least lack of vigilance on 
the part of the bow guardians. Large 
herds of cattle-and troops of isabella-col- 
aread donkers, with broad black shoulder- 
stripes, go cut in the morning to praze, 
anil return through a faint cloud of citst, 
which is turned golden by the tetting sim 
in the mellow evening, the cattle lowing 
and occasionally fighting, the asses kick- 
ing, plunging, al biting one another, 


AYES AS 


After sunect, a3 the dutk rapidly 
thickens into might, forms like misshapen, 
Hhostly wolves will come from no one 
mows where, and treet about the waste 
outside the village trees, They are the 
spotted hyenas, tolerated! by the Masai 
because they ate the living sepulchres of 
their dead relatians, When man, woman, 
ot child dies among the Masui, agricnl- 
titmal or pastoral, the corpse is placed in 
the outskirts of the settlement for the 
hyenas to devour at nights, ‘The crv of 
the hvena is not a laugh, as people muake 
ont, bat a long-lrawn falsetto wail end- 
ing in a whoop. It sommils exactly like 
what owe might imagme to be the mutck- 
ing ery of a ghoul; and ‘but for the fact 
that we now find that the ghoul myth has 
a very solic: lwoman origin (since there 
are depraved feaple all over Africa at the 
present day who have a mama for cating 
oorpse-flesh, aid this trait may also have 
cropped ottin pre-Mohammedan days im 
Anibimn ond DMersia}, one might very well 
imagme that the idea of the ghoul arose 
from the yyena, as. that of the harpy 
probally did from the valtire. | 

All these people are alike in their: Jove 
Of blewul as an article of fowl, The 
poruihcally bleed their cattle and drink 
the blood hat, or else mix it with por 


THEIR DEAD Am DeVOURED iy 


tive, The wont of theee tribes do 
net eat fowls; and neither men nor 


Witten eat eyes. As among midst negro 
races. the men feed alone, and the women 
ent atter theamen have dione. 
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Honey is a mest important article of 
diet of all the natives in this revion, In 
sare districts they semi-domesticnte the 
wild bees by placing bark cylinders ion 
trees for them to build in. From honey 
is made an intoxicating mead. They 
also tnake a wine from the sap of the 
wild date palm. Beer ts made frorti the 


rain of eleusine and sorghum. As a 
general rule fermented liqiers are never 


drunk by the young unmarried wore et 
the young men, ‘Both sexes and pecple 
of all ages use toluces in one form or 
another, The fighting men take enuff, 
the old married men chew tobaces, and 
the old women smoke it, The Lumbwa 
people make tobacco juice by keeping 
mucerated tobacco leaves seabed in water 
moa gout hotn slung round the neck 
Closing one nostril with a finger, they 
tilt the head on one side. and then pour 
the liquid tobaces juice out of the Bans 
into the other nostril, 
then pinched for a few minutes, after 
which the liquid 35 allowed to trickle out. 


TORORED ARROWS 


The nomad Andorobo people, besides 
killing innumerable edlobus menkers in 
the dense woods of the Maw and Nan 
plateaux (with poisoned arrows), sally 
aut into the plains of the Rift Valley or 
range over the apposite hetglits fallow. 
mg up the elephant. and attacking anil 
alaving Mose OF the hign antelope, They 
kill the elephant very often by shooting 
into its leg at close quarters a larpoin 
with a. detachable and strongly potsaned 
bead. The powerful arrow peiaon peed 
by the Andorobe and? Muosat is made 
from the leaves and branches of ice 
canthera ‘schimperi. The leaves anid 
branches nf this small tree are broken up 
and. boiled for abet six fours, The 
haquid is then strained and cleared of the 
fragtnents oF leaves and bark. They 
continue io hoil the potone! water ontil 
it ts thick tnd vised, bv which tlme it 
has a pitch-like appearance. ‘The poison 
is kept until it fs wanted on sheets of 
bark. After they have finisheal jirenar 
ing the poison they carefully rate their 
hands and bodies free from any trace af 


Both nostrils-are 


a2] 


it with the fleshy, juicy leaves of a kind 


The poison is always kept high up on 
the forks of trees out of the a of 
children, and the poisoned arrows are 
never kepit in the people's huts, but are 
stowed away in branches. When-a heast 
has been shot with these arrows, dt dies 





very quickly: The flesh just around the 
arrowhead i then cut-out and thrown 


away, but all the rest of the beast is 


eaten aod it blood is drank, 


All these peoples mee dogs-in hunting, 
wml before starting for the chase they 
are said to pive their dogs a drig which 
makes them fierce. They also scotch 
birds with bired-lime. "The Nandi gov out 
in large numbers to hant, surround a 
herd of game in aycitcle, and then ap 
proach the animals near enough to kill 
them with arrows and spears. . 

The people who intabit the eastern 
fringe Of the plateau develop the fashion 
of the earring toca. considerable ex- 
tent. They begin when, children to 
pierce a hole in the lobe of the ear 
through which they first pass a stick of 
wood the size of aimatel. This is in- 
crensed in thicktess until they succeed 
in stretching the lobe m the course of 
vears into a huge lop, It is inperest- 
img tt know that in same of the old 
Revptian accommts of the Land of Punt 
(which we take to be somewhere near 
Somaltinnd, in tiertheast Adrica), they 
mentionerl peaple with cars that hung 
down to their shoulders, (Wviously 
they are describing the people of Sernali- 
land as they existed 3,000 or 4.000 yeurs 
apo «Some cf them have a plysiog- 
ony rather sinnlar to the Aarnitie peo 
ple of the north, not altogether negroes. 


GEASS SCENERY OF THE HIFT VALLEY 


The hills oF the termites, or “white 
ants,” are net only familiar in their gen. 
eral outline to all who have visited tropi- 
cal Africa, bot even to the untraveled 
reader of books: describing African ex: 
ploration. Therefore even the nninitiated 
woth! be strick by the extrionlinary 
height and formation of the termite tills 
routhd abiont the Waringn district, This 
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peculiar shape of ait-hill commences as 
stony as one has desoenled from ithe ww 
per part of the Rift Valley to the level 
of Lake Faringo, and | believe continues 
northward toward Abyssinia." 

The seenery of the Rift Valley is very 
eTand, espectilly when seen tram above 
[ fave stom! at one peint near the north- 
Wetter ode of the Elpevo escarpment 
and lookel down a-steer §,000 fret on 
to a gleamme river Hhreacec its 





whe 


Vallew. beping in Ger- 
man Fast Africa at an alittude of alnit acco 
feet Ut rises in height as inte folleard north: 
ward til at Lake Nivaisha the soltitodle is 
bao feet ‘Phe geteral level ef tha: Balt Vat- 
ley thes shewly decreases til] ay Laker Rintalt 
foe only ta feet above ail wvl. ard free 
this pote, with «a few Gernspinial tiple ari 
riches excepicd, it dwindies dawn to sealevel 
at the Gulf of Aden. See also page 20a. 


*The celctirated Rifi 
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way (hrenghe lake and nomer 
as pools Here, coring from 
the north, begin thase splendid 
forests of conifers (twe species 
of juniper and a yew) ao char- 
acteristic of this plateau repion, 
Away to the west foward the 
great blue miss of Elgon, the 
countty i of noble appearance; 
splenelte| rolling downs of short 
rich raS3, patches of wood. 
land, atacin forests, and vege 
tation of more Cropac a ayypear- 
dice alone the yalléva of the 
Wotercotrses, [ior the most 
part, the downs, over which 
(ies fine car <tretch 50 or Go 
miles .2&, they gently slope 
toward: the oorth of toward 
Vieruna! Nvankh, are clothed 
with silky grass, which 
takes no pale pink, mauve, pray, 
cr Tusset sheen as the wind 
tends the flowering stems be- 
fore ik. 


sci. 


TREC OF CIRAPFES 


Chyer this plateau (where the 
traveler nist beware of folliow- 
Ing any presumed mative path, 
“ance it & only a cutimng de- 
vice leading up to a pamie- 
trap, anvoblong pitfall hidden 
with sticks atl cht grass) 
ramum commtless will animals at the pre 
mt dav, antl € earnestly pray may con- 
tinue to roman there, cx pletely ; rotected 
from the Eintish:sportsman and his oft 
tines insensate MVPS, The -tomaid 
nics whi make theese came-pils secure 
tome aratcll Proper tycen of the IH ielopes 
to le taken into much account, Here 
ay be seen large herds of piraites as one 
might see caltle peac cfully standing about 
in an. Enwhish) pyuirk. These piraifes are 
the finest development we vet know of 
the narthern fonm—ol that Species OT 
giraffe which extends all over northern 
Central .Virica tram cast to west, with 
its exception of Sermahland, where a pe- 
coliarly cojorer wo 13 ueveropee In 
CoMor rf 
co dark om ‘the ipmper part of the ‘body 
tat, seer froina distance, they seem to 
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be blick or purple with white belles, and 
are therefore most striking objects, es 
pecially when they stand, as they often 
doa, cn the tops of low ant-hills, from 
which they survey with their keen sight 
all the surrounding. country. When a 
giratie i thus poised ona mound like a 
sentinel he is absolutely rigid, and moves 
his head so little that the appearance of 
tmobility, coupied with the extraorili- 
nary shape—the short body and the enor- 
mously long tapering meck—give the 
traveler the fixed impression that he is 
looking at an wnbranched tree-trunk 
whith has been blasted by lightning or a 
forest fire; 

But pirailes are not the only large 
game on these gloriows downs. Ele- 
grants may be seen in great herds close 
by, but they affect rather more the scat- 
tered forest than the open plains. Where 
you see the piraifes you see also numer- 
ous Thind’ in couples, male and female, 
or a female alone with her snub-nosed 
calf. The rhino looks a purple-black or 
a whitish-gray as he moves through the 
ng grass, according as the light strikes 

mm), 





AMAZING SWARMS OF CAME 


itis a glorious sight, say an hour after 
the sun has risen and the shadows are 
beginning to shorten, to traverse thi 
grass country amd see this zoological 
garden turned Ioose. Herds of gebras 
aml flockson’s hartebeest mingle to- 
gether, and in face of the sunlight be- 
come a changing procession of silver and 
gold, the sleek coat of the zebras in the 
level sunlight mingling their black 
Stopes and-snawy imtervals mt a unt- 
form silver-gray, whale the coats of the 
hartebeests are simply red-cold. Dotted 
about on the outskirts of this throng are 
jet-black cock ostriches with white 
wings, a white bobtail, and long pink 
necks. Red and silver jackals slink and 
snap; pritesquc wart-hogs of a. dirty 
grav, with whitish ‘bristles: and erect 
tails terminating in a drooping tassel, 
scurry before the traveler till they can 
bolt inte*some burrow of the ant bear. 

Males of the noble waterbuck, 
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strangely like the English red deer, ap- 
pear at a distance, browsing with their 
hornless, doelike females, or gazing at 
the approaching traveler with head erect 
and the maned neck and splendid car- 
riage of Landseer’s stags. Gray-yellow 
reedbuck bend their lissom bodies into 
such a bounding. gallop that the spine 
teers tO become concave as the animal's 
rear is Aung high into the air. The 
dainty Jomiiscus, or sable antelope, 
with a coat of red, mauve, black, and 
yellow satin bordered with cream color, 
stunds af pure, his coat like watered silk 
as the sunlight follows the wavy <rowth 
of the glistening hair. Once black buf- 
falo would have borne a part in this as- 
semblage, but now, alas! they have all 
been destroved by the rinderpest. The 
tland: still lingers in this region, but 
seems to prefer the seattered woodland 
to the open plains. Lions and leopards 
may both be seen frequently in broad 
daylight, hanging about these herds of 
game, though apparently causing no dis- 
may to the browsing antelopes. 


LIKG AS ENGLISH LANDSCAE 


On the different plateaus between the 
Victor Nyanza and the Rift Valley you 
travel through a beaiutiful country, with 
a climate like an English June all the 
vear round, with beautiful forests and 
land obviously fitted for grain cultiya- 
tion. There is much country of this 
style in western East Africa, with no: 
sion of human habitation, all the natives 
having been exterminated at one time 
and another by intertribal wars. This 
land is rapidly being settled by Enplish- 
men, Boers, and possibly a few Italmnes. 

The scenety between 7,000 and 10,000 
feet int altitude reminds me so much of 
the land I live in (the south of Eng- 
land). and the resemblance is not even 
entirely superficial, because vou have 
there 50 many familiar wild flowers, not 
perhaps of the same spectes as in Fnge- 
land, but cettminly of the same gens. 
OF eourse, to anybody who has been a 
long way from home in tropreal Africa, 
with the prospects of a tedious 7 yo00- 
mile sea vovage between him and home, 
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it makes one feel sadly happy to see 
such familiar frienidls as violets, butter- 
eups, and the like one is familiar with in 
Europe. 


THE COLOMUS MUN KEY 


The forests which clothe the eastern 
descent of the Nandi Plateau are ex- 
tremely dense, full of pragnifcent: tim- 
ber, with a mingling of conifers, yews, 
witch-havels, and some of the timber and 
vegetation piore characteristic of equa- 
torial regions—a combination, in- short, 
of the tropical forest with the temperate. 
In these extreniely <ense woods, which 
it is impossible fora European to pene- 
trate without-a pioneering party to out 
a way, but which are nevertheless the 
hunting ground of the nomad Andorabo, 
the two most characteristic creatures are 
the colobus monkey and a large species 
of tragelaplius antelope, which resembles 
iit some respects the nyala of South 
Africa and in others the browd-horned 
tragelaph of the Gaboon. ie presence 
of this tragelaphis is often made known 
by its peculiar bark, but, although ‘well 
known to. the. Andorabo, it has very 
teldom been acen by Enropeans. 

But the colotus monkey (which is 
found throughout the Uganda protec- 
torate and much else of tropical Africa, 
wherever the forest is dense enough, no 
matter whether it be cold af climate or 
ilwars het) i8a far more common sight, 
The Andorabo who lurk in these forests 
live mainly on the flesh af this creature, 
which thev shoot from below with 
poisoned arrows, Having satished their 
hirger on tts flesh, they sell the skin, 
with its long, silly, Mack and white hair, 
and its tail, with the immense silky plume 
at the end, to the Masai or other warlike 
races. whe make it into head-dredses or 
‘apes, or clee to the En or Swa- 
hih trader, As the Andorobo are rapidly 
bringing the extermination of the cole 
bus within view, ite destruction and the 
sale of its 4kin aré now prihibited, 
though it will bea long time before the 
prohibition is tmiderstocdl and obeyed hy 
these wild men of the woods, 
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LITTLE-KNOWR ANIMALS WHICH PRESTIs 
WENT ROGERVELY MAY FIND 


These magnificent forests are remark- 
able in that they are vestiges of the an- 
cient forest belt of Africa that stretched 
fram sea to sea tndonbtedly from the 
Indian to the Atlantic Qeeans; atid a re= 
markable feature at the present day is 
that many of the forest beds, beasts, 
i gsie and scorpions of extreme West 

trite are more closcly allied to the 
forms of castern India and Malaveia 
than they are to those of eastern Africa 
or western India. In the forests of 
Mount Kenia and in the Mau, Serik, 
and Nanci forests we meet with many 
creatures that had heretofore been ass. 
cated etily with West Africa in their 
distribution. In these East African for- 
ests te have the magitificent Bongo 
tragelaph (mishamed “antelope |, which 
is brilliant orange red with broad white 
stripes, and also the giant black forest. 
pig, which wat only quite recently dis- 
covered; and tt is probable thar if Presi- 
Roosevelt ransacks these East 
African forests in theron ae sera 
ian he may find some other 
birds as vet unknown to tea 

Take, for encouragement, the case of 
the okapt, That animal was absolutely 
inknown to usa few vturs ago, The 
first hint of it was derived from Stamler. 
When T was going ont to Uganda arc 
Fast Africa, in 1899, Stanley, who was 
an old and dear friend of mine, gave me 

4 farewell dinner at his house in London 
id talked over the things [ might dis- 
eaver. [le said that there were two crea- 
tures. he should like to know more about 


ameng the animals of the great forests, 


One seemed to be like a donkey: the na- 
tives had tok) him they used in catch a 
wild donkey im pitfalls, “Tt is. very 
strange, said Stanley, “that a donkev 
should exist there, T also believe 1 saw 
a pig bigger than any of the swine lncen 
to us at the present day. It wos once 

when T was stumbling along through the 
forest when a lntge black pig moshed 
neroes my path and pearly knocked me 
over, but when I had recovered Miy wits 
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it had escaped into the almost impene- 
tralle. forest.” 

Now this giant pig was actually dts- 
covered first of all in Sianley’s liwri for- 
est by N.E. Copeland: Afterward a dif- 
ferent species was brought to light in 
East Africa jomtly and simultaneously 
by a civilian, Mr. Hobley, and an army 
olfcer, Capiain Meinertehager, Then 1 
was rediscovered again by Baron: Mau- 
tice de Rothschild mm the Nandi forests. 
Finally a third species was found by Mr 
George L. Bates in the Kaneruns: 

I beliewe President Roosevelt is anx- 
ious to secure for science an mdenubted 
specimen of the white ar square-lipped 
rhineceros, which has been reported to 
exist In the northwestern parts of British 
Fast Africa, “lhe white rhinoeerns for 
a jong time was thought to be confined 
in its distribution to Africa-south of the 
Zambesi, but where, owing to the some- 
what reckless slinghter of wild game im 
the vears before we apprecinted the value 
of them, had become nearly if not quite 
extinct. A few, however, still linger in 
Zululand, perhaps ia the viemity oi the 
upper Zombesi, It is.interesting: now to 
know that this creature has been fornil 
an western Uganda and on the White 
“ile. There is an intimate connection 
between the fauna of extreme south 
Africa andothat of the regions of the 
Nile Valley, Anil of course there 14 a 
«till more intetesting connection between 
the fume: of today in eastern Africa and 
the pliocene and early pleistecene fauna 
of Europe as far north as southern Eng- 
land, in days when man was already 
man and hunted these creatures such as 
you would eee them being honted today 
by negro hunters. Among the species of 
rhinnceros inhabiting Furape in the 
pleistocené were probably ropresenta- 
tives of the pointed-lippe! form amd of 
the «qare-lipped species. 


MCTURISOUER NATIVES AWIUNTD LAKE 
VICTORIA 

The people inhabiting the setthements 

around Victoria Nvanza will be probably 

fora year or so still a source of amuse- 

ment to the excursionists whont the 
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Uganda railway will bring from the east 
coast of Africa to the Victoria Nyanga; 
for they will see before thern ‘coal-black, 
handsomely formed negroes and ne- 
arerecs without a shred of clothing, 
though with many adornments in the way 
of hippopotamus teeth, bead necklaces, 
earrings, and leglets of brass. They are 
very picturesque as they strat abont the 
streets in their inmocent nudity, decked 
with barbaric arnaments. 

‘The men wear nut one earring, but 
fifteen! Holes are pierced all round the 
outer edge of the ear, and in these are in- 


serted brass fillets, Tike melon seeds in 


shape, to which are attached coarme blue 
teads of large size and dull appearatice. 
These beads the knowing tourist should 
collect while they cin be purchased, as 
they are of mysterious origin and great 
interest. ‘They are not, as be might 
imagine at first sight, of European manu- 
facture, but have appurently reached this 
part of the world tram Nubia in scane 
very ancient trading interoourse between 
Eevpt and these countries “of the opper 
Nike, As the figures thus. exhibited are 
menally models fora sculptor, this nudity 
is: blameless and not to be discouraged ; 
moreover, it characterizes the most moral 


ag in the Uganda protectorate, 


iis chen statuary lives in pretty he- 
the villages, which are. clusters of straw 
huts (glistening gold in the sun's ra E}, 
encircled with fences of aloes, which 
have rec, green, and white mottled leaves, 
and beautiful columns and clasters of 
coral-rev): stalks and flowers. There are 
a few shady trees that from their appear- 
anée might very well be elms fut are 
not, and some extraordinary cuphorbias, 
which grow upright with the ttmk of a 
respectable tree and burst into cincounted 
sickly green spidery branches, Herds of 
parti-colored goats and sheep, and cattle 
that are black and white anil fawn eolor, 
diversify these surroundings with their 
abrupt patches of light and color, 

They belong to the better class of 
Banta negroes, of (hat immente grip of 
African peoples which has dominated the 
whedle southern third of Africa from the 
rains Of the White Nile and Victoria 
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Nyanra to the Upper Congo, Kamerun, 
Zanzibar, and Zululand, This great Bantu 
family is noted for the beauty and relative 
simplicity of their languages. The Bantu 
languages form a mest interesting sub- 
ject of study, because they are obviously 
of quite recent origin and constitute a re- 
freshing contrast to the linguisti¢ condi- 
tions existing in all that vast Sudan and 
in western Guinea, where nearly every 
tribe speaks.a language differing radically 
from that of the next tube. Once you 
cross the Bantu beriler to the south you 
come to a family of languages almost as 
closely interrelatect in its members: as is 


the Aryan group of Eurasia, so that 


when once you master one Panto lan- 
guage it is relatively easy to pass an to 
another. ‘This gives us extraordinary 
facilities for entering into direct com- 
munication with the people of the south. 
emt third of Africa. 


THE LAROES! KNOWN VOLCANO IN THE 
WORLD 

The crater of Mount gS on whose 
slopes it is probable the President will 
also do some hunting, is about 14,200 
fect above sealevel. I believe I atm 
right in saying that Elyon is the largest 
known volcano in the world. The super- 
ficies of the whole mass of Elgon is about 
equal fo the area of Switzerland. It is 
almost as though Switzerland were con- 
centraicd) into a single huge mountain 


mass. The crater is perhaps 30 miles 
across, 


Many caves are fenind around the cir 
cumference of Mount Elgon at:an aver- 
age altitude of 8.000 feet and at the bot- 
tom of abrupt terraces. I think the caves 
were formed originally by the action of 
water, but tmdonbtedly they have been 
enlarged by the work of man. They 
Ns nip aap soloed g Baris of un- 
known length. In fact, there are vague 
indications that Elgon was a great trad- 
ing resort in quite ancient times; that 
between Hamites and negroes Egyptian 
trade goods coming from the Land of 
Pont* reached Mount Elgon, where they 
were exchanged for the products of the 

*Somalilarcel, 
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forest negroes. We have also evidence 
that the bine beads that have been dug up 
there, and which are sought for a5 great 
rareties, are of ancient Egyptian origin. 

These waterfalls are a very common 
feature along the terraces of Elgon. ‘They 
form splendid cascailes, and in. nearly 
every case they mask a cave, 1 am in- 
clined to think that the cave represents 
the original channel of a stream which 
has been blocked by lava rock and the 
stream eventually fowed over its closed 
canon. 

Passing under a 200-foot cascade of 
Water we find the entrance toa dry, com- 
fortable cavern. Thus the entrance to 
the cave-man’s home is com pletely 








masked from the outside by a stream of 


water. In several cases the entrance to 
the cave has been defended bv a rude 
stockade, with huge stones piled on top 
of branching boughs. There are remains 
i France and other parts of Europe 
showing that the cave-men of prehistoric 
times adopted almost the same method 
of restricting and defending the access 


to their caverns. . One irpnlonata Bayon 
ATCA 


of the study of backward parts o 


is like mounting Mr Wells’ time machine 


and traveling backward to vanished 

uses of European life in the stone age. 
Paleolithic man still lived on in Tasmania 
Hil 1871. In negro Africa you can find 
existing nearly all the stages of culture 
through which our own ancestors: passed 
in Britain and in other parts of Europe. 

Giant bamboos are found on the East 
African elevated plateaus shove 7.000 
feet, growing in some places to about too 
feet in height: : 

A native beau af this region dresses 





his hair inte little balls with red clay and 


mutton fat and decorates his ears with 


white fakes cnt from the large Achatina 


snail sheila, 
THE REMAWKANLE KINGDOM OF UGANDA 


The people of Uganda present a very 
striking contrast after having traveled 
five hundred miles through a land of ab- 


solute nodtty and fmally réach a. people 


who make it an offense to go about in- 
sufficiently elothed, 
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PFISTER WOALEL® AAT LT ELELA 


A AATIVE MAD IA. 


"The SCmnery 1 different, the Vegeia- 
tion is different, aril, mest of all, the peo- 
ple are ‘dilferent, itcn anything eise- 
where to be seen in the whole range of 
Lirica . Linder a obvmastie king, 
With a parliament anda powerttl retdal 
system, an amiable, clothed, polite, and 
intellivent face dwell together in an. or- 

Vicre than two 
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GANDA (ENE PAGE 24:4) 





himdred| thousand natives are able to 
rea] andl write. More than 100,000 
have embraced the Christian faith, .... 
There is a regular system of native how 
atl tifimals: there is discipline, there 
is industry, there i culture, there is 
pete Submission without servility 
or deen et cel fT A ene | ls accorded to con- 
stituted! ‘atthority, | ond then Upanda 
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is. from end to end one beatiful garden, 
where the staple food of the people 
grows almest without Tabor, and almost 
everything else can be grown ‘better. and 
easior than anywhere elec." 

The administrative capital of Ugarnila, 
where the headquarters of the protec- 
torate admimétration are established, & 
remarkable for its lovely scenery. This 
is situated at Entebbe, on the Gie itt- 
dented peninsula of that nome which 
Hretches many arms out inte the lake. 
“Entebbe” means in the native language 
“a throne.” There are lofty green downs 
on this peninsula, which command a 
aplendid view over the coasts and islands 
of the northwestern part of the fake. It 
fs rota) the foow of these dawns, an their 
southern aspect, that the European -set- 
tHlerment = Luilt, “Fhe easteth side of En- 
tebbe i=: tropical forest of exceptional 
masniteence, which has been cleverly 
transformed by Mr. Alexander Whyte 
inte botanical gardens, come day to he- 
come notable for their beauty. 

One prominent featerre im the land- 
‘scape of Entebbe, and in fact of much 
of southern Uganda, is the lofty incense 
trees (Puchy fobus), These grow to a 
great height an are perennially covered 
with a tich green pinnate foliage. ‘The 
rugose trunk of thick girth sweats a 
whitish gum, which, scraped off and 
burnt on hot coals, produces the smoke of 
fragrant incense. “hese trees produce at 
certain seasons of the year enortinous 
quantities of blue-black plums, which are 
the iavorite food of gray parrots, violet 
plantain-eaters, and the great blue Cary- 
thevela, besides monkers and hornhills. 
‘Wherever, therefore, there ts one of these 
treet growing these who live in the neigh- 
borhood may enjoy all day long the con- 
templation of the gorgeous plumage of 
these birds, the antics anid cries of the 
parrots, ond the wild gambols of the 
inomkevs. 

THE SATIVE CAPITAL OF UGANDA. 

The native capital of Uganda is, per: 
haps, best stvled Mengo, that berg the 
name of the king's quarter. Mengo is 
like ancient Rome—only mich more so— 

*Wiretoo Choorehill, M. FL 
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a city of seven hills, as any one living 
there and obliged to move about knows 
to his cost, Each suburb or portion of 
the straggling town of some 77,000 5 

is a lull or a hillock tn itself, with an 
Lecent or descent so steep a5 often not to 
be compacted on horseback. In between 
these hills or mounds there are bottoms 
of marsh, or there are marshy streams 
which slowly percolate through dense 
ve@etation. Yet sections of the town in- 
habtted) by the litthe king arid his conrt. 
the tative gentry, and the commion peo- 


ple are clean and picturesque. Keed 
fenees Of a kind peculiar to Uganda, 


which, by the interlacing teers, exhibit a 
bold pattern enclose the ground on either 
side of the broad red road, Behinel these 
ree) fences are numerous courtyards in 
which hananis grow, and at the end of 
tach stries: of yards is the closely 
thatched residence of some family or 
household. | 

Everything bears a neat, swept-ip ap 
fearance, and the /hanilsame trees and 
feneral richness of verctation round the 
dwellings make it a city of gardens. 
Along some of the roils there must be 
straight perspectives of one or more miles 
in length, and the breadth of the avenues 
has about it eeivaifaae ¢ Toyal and! sig- 
gestive of a capital Mission buildings, 
with cathedrals in brick and stone, or in 
humbler muateriala of cane, thatch, and 
pean poles, rise from three of the preat 
ants. 


A NOST TOSPITABLE AND KINDLY PROULE. 


The people are extremely hospitable. 
On my journey through the kingdom, 
the local chiefs had sent out to hundreds 
of their people, and each came in bearing 
at least ‘a bunch of bananas. Some oF 
the headmen even brovght cows, goats, 
a sheep, or anything that they could think 
ef that would gratiiv the white man. 
They are the most naturally cultivated of 
any of the African natives with whom [ 
came in contact. Pow they aeciired this 
native civilization is not yet clearly 
known, A more charming people yo 
cavld net meet in Aftica. Their tact 
is Teally remarkable, They would send 
spies into my camp to hnel owt my tastes 
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aml idiosyncrasies: Thits they learned 
that | was especially fond of tea between 
five and six oclock in the afternoon. 
Then they would say to themselves, “Te 
will start at-such and such a time.” So 
they would arrange a resting place near 
the road, set.a table, and lay it with a 
clean cloth. Then they would have the 
kettle botling at the right time, so that 
just as | reached the top of some hill the 
tea would be poured owt and handed to 
me in a shady arbor. 


THESE FHOPLE ARE WELATED TW THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 

‘The aristocracy of the western regions 
of Uganda, the Bahima, in their features 
and trasitions suggest a far-off affinity 
with ancient Egypt. They must have 
penetrated further and further setith, and 
wherever they went they were received 
2S (emi-gods by the forest negroes, “The 
actual word for demigod, “sporit,”’ is 
the same as the appellation of these aris- 
tocrats (Dachwezi) at the present cay. 
They have an almost Catieasian profile, 
but they have acquired typically negra 
hair. The Bahima are the cause’ of the 
hallucination existing fifty or sixty yeurs 
ago at Zanzibar, that there was a white 
race living on the Mountains of the 
Monon. 

It was the infusion of this Gala or 
Hamitie blood inte the races of Uganda 
(which consisted mainiy of the ordinary 
black Negro stock prifted on to a pre- 
ceding dwarfish race like the Congo lyg- 
mies) that halt up dynasties and king- 
doms which in comparison with most Ne- 
Ero states were powerful, well organized, 
and endowed with some depree of indi- 
genous civilization. This infusion raised 
the pene of Uganda, and the couritries 
of the west coast of the Victoria Nyanza 
to a position of comfort and refinement a 
good deal superior to the life led by the 
naked folk tothe east and north of that 
lake, many of whom were still leading an 
existence no higher in cultire than that 
of predatory carnivorous man in the 
lowest Stone Age. 

“The people of Uganda can recall their 
kings. of a period as far distant as the 
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fifteenth century. The genealogy of the 
Uganila sovereigns petites thictiosts 
names (pri¢r to the present king); anil 
if the greater part of the earlier names 
are not myths, this genealogy, reckoning 
an average fificen years’ reign to eneh 
monarch, would take us back to the imid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. 

Though the Uganda dynasty, no doubt, 
in its origin is Flamitic and of the same 
race from which most of the earher in- 
hubitants of Egypt proceeded, neverthe- 
less, as for several hundred years it has 
married negro women of the mdigenous 
race, its meadeth feprestntatives are 
merely negroes, with larger, clearer eves, 
am! sliehtly paler skins When these 
ingdoms on the Victoria and Albert 
Syunzws Hourshed, their utmost knowl 
edge of the outer world seems to have 
hee a very vagne perception thut there 
was an Abyssinia, or a country to the 
northeast, which was a powertul king- 
dom tihakited by people of palish com- 
Hlexton: while im other <irections their 
reapraphy was bownded by the marshes 
of the Nile, the Conga Forest, Tangan- 


wika, the steppes of Masailand, the cold 


Natenu of Nandi, and the mass‘of Mitt 
Fligen, 


ATTEMPTS TO THAIN A WILD ILEPHANT. 


One day a baby elephant was pre- 
sented to me by anh Uganela chief. 
lt ts a sad thing tw relate, but three 
men were killed in attempting. to cap- 
ture the first dlenhant, | tad ex- 
pressed, a Wish ane lay for some ele- 
phant? to experiment with fm domestica- 
tion, and the natives, with their sanl 
desire to please me, were so ardent in 
thei? determination to pratify my wish 


and so.wdetermuined in their pursuit of the 


yous elephant that the mother eleplrant 
necked over ated dalled three of them. 
But finally they succeeded in their object, 
capturing the enlf, and te my. great stir. 
prise it trotted into camp behind one of 
the tren, 

This little creature was at the time only 
four feet high. In two days. it hod ‘be- 
come perfectly tame, and would follow 
a human being as readily ae hic wo 
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mother. It was dasy enough 1) feed 
lam with milk, because all that was re- 
tired was a bottle with n long neck. 
hte bottle was filled with cow's milk di- 
luted with water, and poured dow, the 
eleplurrit’s (raat, Soon all that ame tad 
to do was to place the neck of the bot- 
tle in the elephant’s mouth, aid the in- 
telligwit creature wound its trimk aramid 
the neck of the bottle, tilted it mp, and 
alsarbed the contents, For several weeks 
the elephant Cireve and became 9 mest 
delighttil pet. Tt would allow any one 
to ride on tis back, and seemed to take 
pleasure atu) amugerent in this exercise. 
t world tind its way through diverse pas- 


sigs iite my siltingnoorm, tit upeettinge 
or injuring anything, but deftly smelling. 


and cximimng objects of curiosity with 
ats trink. 


At the sane time we hat) in captivity 


a young eebra, which was also to be the 
pioneer of a domesticated striped horse. 
These two orphans, the elephant and the 
zebra, became greatly attached to cach 
ether, though perhaps there was more 
enthisiastic affection on the partof the 
elephant, the xebra at tines getting a lit- 
tle bored with cotistant embraces: Alas 
and alack! both elephant ated zebra diel 
eventually from the unwholesomeness, to 
them, of cow's milk, 

Several other clephants: of the ‘same 
age—that is to say, about four to six 
months olil—were «lelivered inte my 
hanils, but all eventually died. Cow's 
milk appears to give these creatures 
evertually an incurable tharthea, while oll 
yttempts at that early age to substitute 
for toll farinaceans substances have also 
resiilied in a similar disease. IT do not 
say that it is impossible to rear young 
élephants by hand for we have not made 
sufficient number of experiments, hut 
is very, difhenlt. | therefore favor the 
plan of attempting to catch elephants of 
perhaps a year old, atowlich age they do 
not require milk a2 an exclusive diet. 
Cine specimen of this age was conplit 
and was readily tamed, and for ought 
I know is still alive in captivity. (See 
alec page 252.) ( 
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OCIGANTIC PATTY RUS 


There is a remarkable similarity abet 
all the landscapes in Uganda. There are 
rolling, green downs rising im places al- 
Mort inte the mMountiuns, and every  val- 
ley in hetween ts acmaresh, This marsh 
is cften woneraled tiv splendul) tropical 
forest. Sametines, however, it 1s open 
to the sky, anil the water is hilden frum 
sight by dense-prawiny papyrus. 

The broal native roads tiake as 
straight 23 possible for their mark, like 
the fonts of the Romans, anid, to the 
hired traveler, seem to pick oul pireier- 
enlially the highest and steepest hills, 
which, they ascend perpendicularly and 
Without ccnp rontise. 

The road i¢ as brewd a5 an) Englisli 
country toned, ite different from the 
ordinary /\incan. path. (whielt ts -harely 
the breadth of the space ocenpied ly 
men walking ti single life), On either 
side of the coud the prass: grows lig, 
per bas to heights of seven or efght feet, 
it it is interspersed with gayer-fHower- 
ing plants and shrobs. The road asceids 
a steep hill through this country of luxu- 
rant grass, The hilltop reaches and the 
descent begun, the traveler sees before 
hint a troad marsh in the valley below, 
The descent to this marsh is possibly 
so abrupt that it is deemed wiser to gel 
af the horse or smule and leave that heat 
tty Shther ilown sideways. 

Looking on ether side as the tiarsh is 
heing crossed, the traveler will notice 
first of all the gigantic tuipyrus, which 
may be growing ws high os fifteen 
itt above the water and mterepersel 
ANCES Pup Yrs moots are quantities of 
fern, of amaranth, or “love-lies-a-bleed- 
ing. and the gorgeoaa redl-purple Oye 
sotts Howers, a yellow composite Tike a 
malformed ieee: and larce masses of 
fink or invenderecolored Pentar. There 
at oleo sages and mints which smell 
strongly of peppermint, and ma rather 
handsome plant with large white bracts 
and amall mauve flowers, 

In and aut of this marsh vegttation 
fitt charming littl finches of the waxhill 
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type. (ne of them is particularly beau- 
teu, with a body of black, white, and 
dove color and a crimson back, The 
next ascent of the inevitable hill which 
suceceds the marsh may lead one through 
amore wouled country, where, among 
many other flowering shrubs, grows a 
species of omollow (bwilen), with 
blosh-pink flowers in clusters, like dog- 
roses in general appearance. 

The forests and marshes of Uganila 
abound in/remarkalle monkeys and bril- 
jiantty-colored birds to a degree not con: 
mon elsewhere in tropical Africa; but the 
Kingvom ef Uganda, as may be imagined 
from its relatively detrise populatian—a 
popolaton onee much thicker than today 
—has been to a great extent clermuded of 
Hts tng pame, and it is untkely the Preef- 
dent will-spend tnuch time there. 

DORCROUS DSPLATS OF FRLOWTES 

Some of the forest trees of Uparneda 
offer magnificent displays of fawers. 
There is one, the Spathodea, with crim- 
son-statlet flowers larger than a: hreak- 





fast cup and not very dissimilar in shape. 
These flowers grow in bunches like large 


bouquets, anid when in full blossom one 
of these trees aflame with red light is a 
magnificent epectaclke, Other trees pre- 
sent at certait seasons of the vear a uni- 
form mast of lilac-white flowerets, a 
though they had bees powéered) frean 
above with a lavender-colisped snow, 

The india-rubber trees and lianas have 
white flawers, lange and small, with vel- 
low centers cxhaling a delicious scent 
like jasmine, but the blossom of one. of 
these rubber trees is vivicl ecarlet ‘The 
Lonchocarpus trees lave flowers in color 
and! shape like the (istarta; from the 
branches of the lofty eriodendrons ce- 
pend, on thread-like stalks, huge dull 
crimson flowers composed of inmumer- 
able stamens sirrounded hy thick car- 
mite petals, The Arvihrina trees on the 
edge of the forest seldom hear leaves and 
flowers at the same thne, When tha 
leafless state they brenk our into a crim- 
son-scatlet effinrescence of dazzling 
beauty, The Fferocarpurs trees have 
large flowers of sulphur-vellow. 


its apecihe name i ruferiridr, 
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Many creepers have blossoms of 
orange, of greciish-white, pink, and 
mauve, Same trees or creepers (Com- 
bretum racemesum) are like the Bow- 
gomedia, throwing ont wreaths and 
veils anid cascades of the most exquisite 
mauve or red-violet, where the color is 
given by bracts, the Hower itself being 
crimson and of stall size. 

Hine alane appears to be missing from 
this gamut of color in the forest flowers, 
thangh it is frequently present among 
herbaceous shrubs or Sig growing 
close to the ground, aid, so for as the 
trees are concerned, is often supplied by 
the beautiful species cif toraco that par- 
ticularly affect the forest, and by large 
high-flying batterflies — 

Whatever may be the case in the 
Congo basin, where the forests often ap- 
pear eniily liteless, the wordllanids of 
Upanida are full of color and noise from 
the biridls; beasts, and insects frequenting 
them, Nhotkers are singularly hold and 
frequently show themselves. There is 
the black-white colobus with the long 
plume-tall which has been already de- 
scribed; there is a large greenish-black 
Cercopithecus, and another species af the 
Satie gents which is known as the 
White-nased monkey. This is a charm- 
ing creature of bright colors—chestnut, 
hitie-black, vellow-green, anid pray. with 
a snow-white tip to its nose. | heleve 
7 [rip hit- 
colored tuiraecs are ever more abundant 
in [hese Uganda forests, anil there are 
ereen ard ted love-birds, grav. parrots 
with scarlet tatls, and the tistial barhets, 
hornbylls,-shrikes, fly-catchers, bec-caters, 
rollers—all of them birds of bright plu- 
tage or strange form. 


ENORMOUS BUT SLUGS TYTHONS AND 
PUPE-ADDERS 


There are other forest creatures that 
are not harmless sources of wratihcation 
tothe eve. Lying among the dead leaves 
ah the path may be the dreaded puff- 
adder, with its beautiful carpet-patternt 
of pinkish gray, black; jemon-yellow, and 
slaty bine, ancl with its awful head con- 
thining poisen gionds more rapidly fntal 
than those perhaps of any other viper. 
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Numerous pythons, from fiftecti to 
twenty feet in length (generally disin- 
clined to attack human beings, however |, 
are colled on the branches of the trees; 
or hang by theit tails like a pendent 
branch, swaying to and fro in the wind. 
Their checkered patterns of brown and 
white are rendered verv beautiful some- 
times by the blocim of iridescence which 
mparts tainbow colers into the scales 
when the skin is new. 

The natives think nothing of Inying 
hold of the wild python, who may per- 
haps have coiled himself up in some hole, 
and however trich the snoke hisses and 
protests, it seldom seems to bite. Yet 
these snakes could crush a man between 
their folds; and do crush and devour 
numbers of sheep and goats. They seem 
however, ver¥ loath to attack mankint 
and will allow extraordinary liberties to 
be taken with them, The vividly-painted 
puff-adders ar¢ as common as the py- 
thorns, and although their bite te absc- 
lutely deadly, they, too, seem, too siug- 
pish to attack unless by some blonder 
you tread on them and wait to see the 
consequences. 

Therefore the snakes are fat less an 
‘annoyance or an impediment to the ex- 
ploration of these forests than the biting 
ants. These creatures are a. veritable 


pla rein mort, ‘hot regions where there 
 abtrlant vegetation, I sappose they 





‘are sometimes at hame-and resident in 
their underground labyrinths, Wut they 
are i restless folk, forever seemingly 
on the Jine of march. They traverse 
forest paths inal! directions along cause- 
ways Of ther own, worn in the soil by 
the passage of their thousands. 

When vou come serosa one of tliese 
‘atmica of ant: in motion, on etther side 
of the main étream, which 1 perhaps 
only half an inch broad, there may he 
n couple of feet of biting warriors in a 
swarming mass on ¢ither side of the 
rapidly marching army of workers carry- 
ing pupm, Sentinels are out far and 
wide in all directions, and if vou pause 
anywhere within a few feet of this 
marching body of ants you will very. soon 
feel the consequences: in a series of pain- 
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ful nips as though from red-hot pincers. 
These warrior ants know no fear. They 
attack any creature which comes near 
their line of march, burying their power- 
ful mandibles tn the flesh, and will then 
let the head be tor from the body 
soomer than give way. 
THE RAXANA GROVES, 

A desenphon of Uganda would not be 
complete withowt a reference to the 
banana proves, which, frem:an agricul- 
tural point of view, ion the distinguish- 
ing featore of this conntry, ‘The culti- 
vated banina is possibly mot native to 
Africa in its origin, T believe botanists 
consitler that it frst diverged from wild 
forms of Musa in Eastern Asta, and, like 
all the other food products cultivated by 
the negro, traveled to tropical Africa 
from [ndia.at some prehistoric period. 1, 
to, hell this opinion once, but 1 cannot 
indorse it so heartily now, on reflection. 
I believe there if no record of the banana 
having heen known to the ancient Epypt- 
‘aris. a | 

It would, in any case, be difficult to 
take a native of today beleve that his 
beloved food substance, which provides 
hit with a mass of nourishing vegetable 
pulp, with -a dessert fruit, with sweet 
beer and heady spirit, with soap, plates, 
dishes, napkins, and miiterials for fiot- 
bridges, was not always indigeneous fo 
the land) he dwells in and of which it has 
become the distinguishing feature. 


THE GOWILLA AND OTHER STRANGE 


ANTM ALS 


In western Uganda bevord the Sem- 
iki River, the traveler can walk witha 
reasonable degree of comfort between 
the mighty trunks of the colessal trees, 
whose foliage ata height of 200 feet 
above the ground almost completely 
‘huts out the ekv. This is said to he 
the region more favored by the okapi 
than the districts of dense undergrowth. 
In the depths of these mysterious for- 
ests the natives ussert that there are 


other strange animals besides the 
okapi. A creature which they described 


as like a pig, only about six feet 
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long and very stontly built, may be the 
lithe forest-hounting Liberian hippopot 
amos. There are also storics of a large 
atitelape, with a few white spots or mark- 
ings, which has very’ disproportionately 
eiall horns in the mate. 

‘There is a great deal of talk about a 
huge manlike ape, but this apparently is 
nothing more remarkable than the gorilla. 
The ranje of the porilla, extends to within 
afew days’ journey of the Semliki River, 
anid spocericns whith hawe heer killed 
by natives and photographed by Belgian 
aficers (the Furs ve wore shown 
to me) are nathing but gorillas, so dar as 
Tecan judge ‘The hair-of snme bf these 
gorillas was quite gray on the head and 
shonlders, no denbt from age. The! 
ards in this forest ute execeeilingly 
dreaded by the natives, and the stories 
of their tnan-eating habits are innurn- 
erable. 


Wilt THE AFPINCAN ELEPHART BECOME 


EXTINCT? 

The elepliant mhabits these forests in 
large mumbers, bit he appears to fre- 
quent with equal relish the savannals and 
open grassy plains of the Semliki River 
and at the south end of Ruwengori. On 
our return journey through the Congo 
forests we halted at the edge of a pic- 
turesque gorge,.a sinall trver. Thou 
but a small stream, it had in course of 
time widened for itself a profound gorge 
that would be large: enough fora Murl- 
son amd deep enough for a Colorado, 
Gazing across this gorge one evoning ; 
we saw an immense herd of elephants 
coming foward tw, seeming in the dis- 


tance verv black in ‘color against the pale 


straw-yellow of the dry, short grass of 
the plains, bot with white gleaming tists, 
each clephant looking extraordmarily 
like the Eastern carvings of black ehony 
elephants with ivory tusks that are to he 
Seen in every Chinese and Japanese col- 
lection, When ther reached the pre- 
cipitows descent to the gorge, I thought 
to see them turn back, but with great 

ease they “Hid and scrambled down the 
steep sires, rushing with shrill trompet- 
ings to the reed beds which marked the 
invisible watercourse. 


numberof male clep! 
killed yearly by designated ‘agents of the 
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We shot two males out of this great 
herd, having permission, to do so from 
the Congo I fee Siate authorities. When 
the first rifle shots rang gut, it was a 
touching sight ta sex the baby elephants 
ruin to ther mothers (it was.ane of those 
large ace herds that one #0 often Stes 
with females and young accompanied by 
young full-grown nes) and the mother 
conarate her front leps ns nue weny as prt- 
sible to receive the | one winder the 
protection oF ier tote ceasing her flerce 
tr uinipietings every few minutes to caress 
the irightened litte one with her trunk. 
After the shots which laid low these 
twick Young males, the frightened animals 
in their panic tore up and down the 


‘Borge through the dense vegetation, not, 


wwever, attempting to eee us, pres 
at one time tt seemed as 

woild min amuck aroun the canbe. 
These breeding mules appear to be qnite 
young for élephants, say twenty to 
thirty vears old), with relatively ‘small 
(fifix-pound) tusks: 

So long as the British government can 
determinedly enforee the game regula- 
tions by a small annual expenditure, and 
protect femnle and immature male ele 
pean from being killed by natives or 

ufopeans, there will not be much danger 
ef the African elephant becoming ex- 
tinct in = territory so large as British 
Fast Africa, where Nature has reserved 
wast marshes and leagnes of forest for 
shelter of this beast. Provided the mast 
religions chre—such care is effectoal im 
India—was taken. of the feriales aiid 
young, there is no reason why a certam 
is should not be 


government, and their trory be sold to 
merchants as part of the Protectorate 
revenues. | cee no reason whatever now 
why the female African elephant should 
viet be tamed and used as a transport 
animal, For this purpose it might 
eventually prove advisable tq import 
trained Indian ferrmoles, who might assist 
in teaching the voung captured Africans, 
(See also pape 242.) 

[f after many years of triat the Afri. 


can elephant is protounced to be hope- 


less ae a demestec aninal (ond it should 
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be remembered that most male African 
elephants in captivity have shown them- 
selves to be hopelessly savage), then at 
least for its magnificent ivory the crea- 
ture is worth pre vane a5 fin asset to 
the state. If the Indian elephant shows 
hithself to be more docile than the A‘fri- 
‘can elephant, it mist be remembered, on 
the other hand, that he is of very little 
value for his ivory. 


THE MOST DREADED OF AFHICAN BEASTS 


I am afraid that blustering creature, 
the rhinoceros, can be tumed to no wse- 
ful purpose in the future of Africa, but 
he is such a grotesque survival from the 
great mammalian epoch that he should be 
sleadily preserved from extinction. The 
rhinoceros, however, is a handful, to nse 
a collexpuialism. All along the route of 
the Uganda Railway game is being care- 
fully protected, with the agreeable re- 
sult that antelopes, zebras, and ostriches 
praze close to the line, as fearless of man 
as if they were in an English park. 
Much. the same condition may be ob- 
served in parts of the Protectorate off 
the beaten track, where British sports- 
men bare not had-an opportunity to harry 
amd destroy. | 

Bat in all these ‘countries the rhinoc- 
eros is not tamed by this tolerance, but 
is apt to become a dangerous nuisance 
by charging at all and everything at a 
moments notice when it is playful or 
out of temper, Thus among a. people 
like the Masai it is much dreaded. The 
Musai do not eat, and therefore do not 
kill, game. They fear no wild beast but 
the rhinoceras, beeawse all other crea- 
tures, if they are let alone, seem to ex- 

‘rience, a3 a rule, no desire to oltack 

The rhinoceros, however, makes abso- 
lutely unprovoked charges and occasion- 
ally gores;a man before he hos time to 
get out of the way. Fortunately these 
huge beasts are very stupid and very 
blind. They probably can see littl or 
nothing with any clearmess that is ten 
yards away from them, They are euided 
entirely by their sense of <mtell, which, 
however, 1s extraordmarily keen. 


The rhinscerps of which a picture is 
litre given (nage 229} is the ordinary 
painted-lipped, black rhinoceros of At- 
rica, which ranges, or used to range 
from. Cape Colony to Abyssinia and 
Nubian, and thence, perhaps, across Af- 
Tica. Westward to Lake Chad and Enst- 
erm Nigeria, So far-as I am aware, the 
rhinoceros has not been found to exist 
in Africa west of the Central Niger, if, 
indeed, it gels much farther west than 
Lake Chad * This 15 curious, if true, 
hecause the other bie beasts of the Afri- 
ean fauna, though, like the rhinoceros, 
they mostly avoid the Congo ond West 
Afmean forests, stretch im their distribu- 
tron right across Africa, trom Abyssinia 
to Senegal. The two exceptions, bow- 
cver, to this mile seem to be the zebra 
ond the rhinoceros. Not infrequently 
the Bast Aries rhinoceroses produce 
horns of extraordinary length. ‘The 
record, I (believe, is forty-seven inches 
for the front horn. 


THAT PART OF AFRICA: WHERE IXXOREVELT 
WILL HUST 18 PRORAHLY THE MOST 
INTERESTING EGON GEOGIAIT- 
ICALLY [XN THER WORLD 

That portion of the British sphere in 
Fast Airica where Roosevelt will hunt 
contains, within an aréa of some 150,000 
square miles, nearly all the wonders, 
most of the extremes, the most signal 
beauties, and some of the horrors of the 
Dark Continent: Portions of the sur- 
face are enrlowed with the healthiest 
climate ta bé found anywhere in tropical 
Africa, yet there are also some. districts 
of extreme insalubrity. 

Tt offers to the naturalist the most re. 
martkable known forms among the Afri- 
can mammals, birds, fish, butterflies, and 
earth-worms, one of which 1:as large as 
a snake and is colored a brilliant verdi- 
ter-hlue. In this Protectorate there are 
forests.of a tropical lnxuriance only to 
be matched in parts of the Congo Free 

"Rhineceroees ewarmel in the countries 
to the north of Lake Chad in the days of 
the Romans. Thies fact wis seported by the 
exploring Roman expedition under Septi- 
mus Tiicens, sent south of Perzan toward 
Lake Chad ot about A.D, to 


State and in the Kanieruns. robably 
in no part of Aidrica are there stich vast 
woods of conifers. ‘There are other dis- 
tricts as hideously desert and void of any 
form of vegetation as the worst purt of 
the Sahara. 
There is the largest continuous area of 
marsh to be met with in any part of 
Aftneca, and perhaps also the most con- 
siderable orea of tableland and moun- 
tains ising continously above 6,000 
feet, Here is reached the fiphest point 
on the whole of the African continent; 
here is the largest lake in Africa, which 
aves birth to the main branch of the 
longest river in that continent. There 
may be seen here perhaps the biggest ex- 
tinct voleano in the world—Elgon. 
Though tying on either side of the 
Equator, it contains over a hundred 
square miles of perpetual snow antl ice; 
it alan contains a few spots m_ the rela- 
tively low-lying valley of the Nile, whete 
the average daily heat is perhaps higher 
than in any. other part of Africa. 
Within the limits of this remion are 


to be found specimens of nearly all 


the most marked types of African man— 
Congo pyemies and the low, ape-like 
types of the Elgon anid Semliki forests, 
the handsome Bahima, who are negroids 


as much related to the ancient Egyptians. 


as. to the average negro, the gipantic 
Turkana, . the bi stunted Anidorobe, 
the Appollotike Masai, the maked Nile 
tribes, and the scrupulously clothed pec- 
ple of Uganda. i 
‘These last again are enthusiastic, cast- 
istic Christians, while other tribes of the 


Nile province are fanatical Muhamma-. 


dans. The Dahima are, or were, ardent 
believers in. witchcraft; the Basoga poly- 


theists are burdened with a mumulteplicity. 


of rumor deities, while the Masai and 
kindre:! races have practically no re- 
limion at ail, 

Cannibali¢m lingers in the western car- 
nets of the Protectorate, while the na- 
tives of other parts are puboedne taney 
apricots or ate printing and publishing 
in their own langiuape summaries of their 
past history. ‘This ts the country of the 
oka, the whale-hended stork, the chim- 
panree, and the five-horned giraffe, the 
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rhinoceroses with the longest borns, and 
the elephants with the biggest tusks. 


A GREAT FCM IN EAST AFRICA 


Great changes are taking place day by 
day In British East Africa, owing to the 
completion of the Uganda railway, which 
will prowe to be, I think, one of the 
mightiest factors yet introduced into Cen- 
tral Africa for the transformation of a 
land of complete barbrtrisz to one at any 
Hite atnamng te the civilization of sctiled 
Indian. Dhave hod the privilege of seeing 
this country just in thne—just before the 


adyent of the railway changed the Kift 


Valley, the Nandi Plateau, the Masai 
countnies, from the condition at which 
they were at the hme of Joseph Thomason 
(1882) to one which day by day becomes 
mercasmply different, | 
(In grassy wastes, where no homan 
being but a slinking Anderocho or a few 
hlasai warriors met the eye; where 
eraret] Grant's gazelle, with lis magnifi- 
ecnt horns, and the smaller bwt more 
gaily. colored Gosella thomsont; where 
hartebeests moved in thetsands, zebras 
in hundreds, ostriches in dozens, ‘and 
rhinocerases in couples; where, in fact, 
everything lay tinder the condition of 
Driigun some 200,000 years ago; not only 
do trains puff to and ro (the zebras and 
antelopes are still there, accepting the 
lncomatives like a friend, since it drives 
away the lions and ensures the respect of 
the gare laws), bot alongside the rail- 
WAVE Are springing up uncounted hideous 
habitations of corrmupated fron and towns 
of tents and straw hets | 
The solitude of the Rift Valley has 
gone. Thotsands of bearded Indiana, 
hundreds of Europeans and Eurasians, 
negroes of every African type (from the 
handsome Somali to the ugly Mudigo), 
Arabs, and Persians trudge to and fro on 
foot, ride donkeys, miles, anid horses, 


pack the carringes like herrings, set tp 


booths and diverre far and wide a hun 
ren] miles in each direction from the 
railway line, trafficking with shy and as- 
tonished natives, who had scarcely real- 
ized the existence of a world outside 
their own jungle, for the beef, nvitton, 
fowls, eges, and veeetable foorlstnffs 
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which are to assist in feeding this in- 
WASIOM. 

‘ar away qn Baringo mative: are éx- 
tending their imation schemes and 
planting: twite as much as they planted 
before, knowing - at there is a market 





where theit spare food can be exchanged 
for tupres. F abit north still, tm the 
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Andoroboe, 1s filltng up with Masai, 
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far 20 miles at a stretch cn the beautiful 
height: and hoppy valleys of Miu you 
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3 be ITO ij rhchey, ; Higs | ne Wearing romser 
and “sweaters: the sacred ibites have 
leit Kisumu, for its swanips are dramed 
Mers-and wharves hotels and residences 
in corrugated iran, a aprity inl rtp at 
Mart Florence dostine ; na doubt, to be 


a great emporium of trade on the Vic- 
tora. Nyanza, 

So far from leading to the oxtermina- 
tion of the game, the railway has actually 
come to the fore 4s a means of pane 
preservation. It is really amazing how 
all the wild animals, except perhaps the 
lion, have taken to the railway. The big 
and small pane sdon realized the fact 
that they were shat at less from the rail- 
way linc, and finally not at all, while on 
the other hand the lions, and perhaps 
leopards, were perturbed by the noise of 
the train, and began to shun the line, for, 
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as retards shooting, exceptions were trat- 
trally made in their favor, However 
stoict have been the game regulations in 
force for the protection of game along 
the line, naturally no restriction has been 
placed aon the shooting of lions, leopards, 
and hyenas. Whether or not these de- 
ductions are fanciful, the plain fact re- 
mains to be testified to by any ane who 
now takes a journey on the Uganda Rail- 
way that from the window of His car- 
riage he cart Sec as the train crosses cer- 
tain tracts positive zoolegical gardens let 
loose, 


AMID THE SNOW PEAKS OF THE 
EQUATOR’ 


A Naturalist’s Explorations Around Ruwenzori, with 
an Excursion to the Congo State, and an 
Account of the Terrible Scourge 
of Sleeping Sickness 


By A. F. R. WoLtaston 


FRICA is a land of surprises -at 
| cevery tum, 50 one 19 not In the 
least satonished to find Iving 


ilongside of the quay at Port Florence, 
the end af the Uganda Railway, a per- 
fect little ocean steamship. The white 
paint ani the Sesaning brass-work, the 
electric hght, and the Indian cook made 
me think that this was a P. and ©. liner 
eastward-bouncd rather than a little 
éteimer on a remote lake which fhity 
Vears aro no white man hal even seen. 
Atter “the prime of the Deutsch Oat 
Alfrita and the diseomfort af the Uganila 
Railway, this was luxury indeed, 

The voyage across the lake to Entebbe 
ic pot in any wav interesting, For a 
short time the ship is ont of sight of 
land, but generally the: north shore js in 


sight. or some of the imumerable islands 
that He-along the coast A few searulls 
ann ccormorints, the only birds that] 
caw, mide it hard to believe that this was 
not the sea. 
RAVAGES OF S0UKECrING SICKNESS 

One of the most interesting things to 
be seen itt Entebbe at that time was the 
laboratory of the Roval Commission on 
Meeping Sickness, onder the charge of 
Lievtenants Gray and Tulloch, KR. A. 
AM. where the disease was being sttcl- 
ted) with a view to discovering its nature 
and, if possible, some means of treat- 
mont. (Close at hand was the native hos- 
pital, filled with miserable wretches jn 
Various stages of the disease, I[t is sail 
to have to record that, though a great 


*A betracted from “Fram Ruwenzreori to the Congo," by A. F. BR. Wollaston. Jolin 


Murray, London, 109, 
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deal has been done towards checking the 
spread of slecpitig sickness, no means oi 
successfully treating it after imfecticn 
has taken place has yet been discovered ; 
it ig invariably fatal. 
‘The destruction that hus been caused 
in Central Africa by the terrible scourge 
of sleeping sickness is almost incalcu- 
lable; enormous areas of the lake-shore 
and whole archipelapes, where there was 
a swartning population only a few wears 
ago, have been rendered absolutely deso- 
late by sleeping sickness. I visited a 
few islands and a strip of shore not far 
fram Entebbe and walked through large 
grasserown villages where scattered 
bones were the only signs of humanity 
to be seem. Tt lias been computed that 
more than 260,000 people have died of 
the disease in Uganda alone during the 
last seven years, and this i probably 
well within the mark. Apart from the 
appalling waste of human life, it involves 
a very serioigs lose to the state, which 
cannot afford to lose a large and thriv- 
ing population living along its main 
waterway. One of the effects was to be 
seen In the increasing difficulty of in- 
ducing porters and laborers to remain. at 
Entebbe, where they are afraid of catch- 
Ing the disease 

‘There is also the not inconceivable 
possibility of its being turned into an 
anti-European weapon, An imserupt- 
lous. agitator could casily persuade a 
half-educated people that the white men 
were responsible for the disease, and 
that the obvious remedy was to tutn 
them out of the country. Happily only 
fonr Europeans have been attacked by 
eheeping sickness in Uganda, though the 
nutber in the Congo Free State is probe 
ably a good deal greater, (See also 
page 273.) | 

‘As one travels westward from the Vic- 
toria Nyanza across Uganda the country 
becomes daily poorer and less paptilated. 
The rich elephant-grass country of the 
Kingdom of Uganda is left behind. and 
the read traverses rocky highlands. The 
latter are more picturesque, there are 
more flowers, snd “occasionally one can 
cez a distant view of hills and vaileys; 


ginning to get 


but one day's tiarch is very like another, 
uphill and: down dale yesterday and to 
day and tomorrow, 

After #5 days ntarching the character 
of the country changed more rapidly; 
uidulations became steep hills, and val- 
levs and ewamps became clear moun- 
tain streams. The delight of drinking 
atid washing im pure water instead of in 
the boiled mud, to which one was be- 

ecustomed, i¢ a thing of 
which it is difficult to speak calmly. At 
a heautiful torrent, with steep wooded 
hanks T came unexpectedly upon a family 
bathing-party of yellow baboons, of all 
sizes from that of a mastiff to a small 
terrier: they ran about on the rocks and 
barked in the most alarming manner, and 
1 was not at all sorry that the river was 
between iW. 





IN SIGHT OF RUWENZORI 


There must be very few places in the 
workl where one can walk in a couple of 
days from hot plains grilling under the 
Equator to a land of pine frost= anil 
snows, where sun-helmets and moasquite- 
nets give way to furs and blankets, and 
the campfire serves no longer to scare 
away the lions, but to warm the shiver- 
ing traveler. | have seen snow-capped 
peaks in New Guinea within too miles 
of the Line, but dense forests and the 
cannibalistic propensities of the natives 
make their exploration impossible with- 
out an armed escort. But it can be done 
in Ruwenzori, and, it seemed to me, 
after the many weary miles left behind, 
one of the most enchantitig walks of my 
fife. The path wound slowly up a wide 
valley through woods and fields and large 
gardens of bananas, creesing here and 
there a small tributary stream, 

It is common to speak of Ruwenzori 
as a monuritain, ltt it in realtty.2 range 
ef mountains, with at least five distinct 
groups of snow-peaks, It has been de- 
seribed as the highest: mountam in Africa, 
ot least soooo feet high. and with an 
extent of thirty miles of glaciers; its 
height, as determined by the Duke of the 
Abrurzi, is slightly less than 17,000 feet, 
so that both Kilimanjaro and Kenia are 
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higher thin Ruwerzari, and ten miles 


would mare than cover the extent of its 


glaciers. | 

The first European to see Riunwenzori 
was probably Sir Sanue] Baker, who 
saw what he called the “Bloc Mountains 
to the south” during bis exploration of 
Lake Albert in 18g; lot it wae net tintil 
1887, when Stanley came from the Congo 
on the Emin Relief Expedition, that the 
mountains were definitely recognized ie 
a snow range, and for very nearly twenty 
years more they remained as litth known 
and as Mivelerions as ever. 


COATS TS THE ROWEN Sit 


One of the most remarkable features 
of Ruwengori is the abrupt change that 
is often seen from one kind of vepeta- 
tion fo anather. Above the tropical 
forest, which extends to about 8oon feet, 
isa more or less constant zone of bracken 
and. giant heath-trees, and above this, 
with a first sprinkling of Podecarpus anc 
other large trees, begins the zone of bam- 
boo which are found growing up to 
11,000 feet, though their denser growth 
eccirs between 9,000 and) io,000 feet. 

The bamboo were so thick that we 
could not force a way throdgh them, and 
cutting was too slow a process, sm the 
natives: adopted the plan of bering: the 
hamboos down and walking over the top 
af them, which rather winsnal method af 
procedure we followed for sore time. 

After struggling for miles through the 
dense jungle of hariboo, where all sense 
af direction was quickly lost. it was ate 
Tie? bevord meastte to come out orca- 
sdnally onto tolerably devel  greund, 
where one could at all events get 2 
ghimpse here antl there through the fing 
and rain, even though. it meant exching- 
ing the slippery slopes for swamps and 
doughs, where the easiest path was kite 
deep in mud and water. 

The end of our day's journey was a 
steep black precipice, s00 or 300 feet 
high; called Kichnehty Arthe foot of 
the precipice, which in one place whe 
slightly overhanging, we found a small 
space, a few vards only in extent, of com: 
paratively dry eround, ft avaked eant- 
nous, like thin ice. at a heavy tread, but 
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one floes not employ the ordinary stand- 
ards of wet and dry in auch places. There 
was Tot room enough to. pitch a tent, so 
we unfurled our beds ancl laid them clase 
to the foot of the chlf, and as far as 
might be from the constant cascade of 
water, which splashed into pools from the 
overhanging rock, 

The most notable feature of the canyp 
at RKichuchy, was the nocturnal chorus 
of the Ruwensor ghosts, [t was alway 
said by the naties:that there were devils 
high wp in the motintains, and any one 
Of tn superstitions tim. of mind whe has 
slept or has tried to sleep at Kichuchn 
contd well believe it, So soon as it be- 
carne chirk, first ome and then another: 
shrill cry broke the stillnese; then the 
burden was taken up by one high up on 
the cliff overhead, then by others on the 
other side, until the whole valley was 
finging with screams. Various theories 
were advanced to account for it; frogs, 
owls, amd devils were among the sig- 


gestions, but the natives declared that the 


noses were imaile by hyranxes, and we 
discovered afterwards that they were 
right. It is possible that each actual ery 
was not very loud, but the steep hillsides 
and the bare will of the cliff acted as 
sounding-boards, which mtensified the 
noise to an incredible extent. It was one 
of the most mournful and blood-curdling 
sounds | have ever heard, and it niger 
an uncomfortable thrill, even after we 
hat] been assured that it had not a super. 
natural origin. 

The upper Mubuku Valley—that is to 
say, from Kichuchy (9,833 feet) to the 
foot of the Mubuku glacier (13.682 feet) 
—is built in a series of gigantic steps af 
from $00 to 1,000 feet in height, between 
which he tolerably level terraces of from 
ane to two miles in length. “The first of 
these steps is mare by the cliff at the 
foot of whieh lies the tpock-shelter. of 
Richuchu. “The path leads wp o sloping 
rift in the cock face, in swine places sn 
well sheltered that the dust of ages Hes 
thick upen the ground, but more gen- 
erally it i tiething but the hed of a 
stream, and is exposed to the drippings 
from the rocks above. A climb of about 
an hour brings one to the firat ereat ter- 
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race. “There is a small area of swatnp, 
but this terrace is chiefly remarkable for 
the wonderful Juxuriance of the heath- 
trees, which here attain their greatest 
growth. 

STRANGE LOOKING NEATH-TREES 


A heath-tree is.a thing entirely unlike 
anv of the trees: of England; the reader 
must imagine # stem of the common 
“ling” magnified to a height of 60 or 7o 
or even So feet, but bearmg leaves and 
flowers hardly larper than those of the 
“ing” as it grows in England. Huge 
cushions of many-colored mosses, often 
a foot or more docp, encircle the trunks 
atv) larger branches, while the hner 
twigs are festooned with long beards of 
gray lichen, which give to the trees an 
iunspeakably dreary and funereal aspect. 
This first terrace was perhaps the most 
difficult and tiring part of the whole as- 
eent, for not only did the heath-trees 
grow very close together, but the cround 
beneath them was strewn with the dead 
‘and decaying trunks of fallen trees, some 
of them hard as bog oak, and others 
ready to crumble at a touch, but all of 
them ccivered with a dense carpet of 


thick moss, which necessitated a careful 


nrohing before any step forward could 
he taken. The way in which our por- 
ters, encumbered as they were with awk- 
ward leads, hopped mmbly from one 
trunk to another made one fee] thor- 
oughly ashamed | 

As we ascended the steep ‘slope the 
heath-trees hecame rather less dense, and 
in the intervals between them appeared 
a few helichrvsums, tall senecios with 
clusters of vellow flowers, and a beanti- 
ful little blue violet (Piola abyssinica) 
very similar to the English dog-violet. 
At the top of this slope, about 11.800 
feet, the climber enters trpon a new 
world, of, to ‘speak more troly, it is a 
tract that seems to he a relic of a long: 
pest age. 
One would not be in the least sur: 
prised to see pterodactyls flying *eream- 
ing overhnad (they must have beer noisy 
crentures, | think) or tguanodons flown- 
dering through the morasses and brows- 
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ing on the treetops, But there are no 
livityg creatures to be seen or. heard; it is 
a place of awful silence and solitude. It 
is an almost level meadow or “swumpiy 
garden,” as Sir H. H. Johnston called it, 


a mile or more jong and severai hundred 


vards wide. 
GIANT LOBELIAS AXD GROUNTSELS 


Out of the moss, which everywhere 
forms a dense and soaking carpet, grow 
thick clumps of helichrysum with white 
and pink Howers, and standing up like 
attenuated tombstones are the tall spikes 
of giant lobelins {Lobelia derkenii). 
Groundsels (Senecio adwivalis) grow 
here into trees 20 feet high, Saint 
Johos wort (Aypericum) is a tree even 
higher, and brambles (Rubus doggetts) 
beat flowers twocinches across and fruit 
as big as walnuts. Through the middle 
of the meadow the Mubuku meanders 
over a gravelly bed, ax perfect a trout 
strenin in appearance as one could wish 
to see, On dither side are steep rocks 
and stopes covered with heath-trees 
looming like ghosts wpward into the 
everlasting fog. At its upper end the 
meadow is beunded by an almost pre- 
cipitous wall, over which the Mubuku 
stream falls ina splendid cascade. 

Qur next camp was pices under the 
ehelter of another overhanging cliff, and 
surrounded by buge blocks that had 
fallen therefrom, Our porters found 
refuge in all sorts of queer holes and 
crannies among the rocks: There was 
not spice enough to pitch a tent, and we 
were a miserable little party as we sat 
huddled round a fire of sodden heath 
logs, which produced only an acrid and 
blinding smote, | 

The cliff overhead is the haunt by day 
of large fruit-eating bate (Notssettus 
lonosus), which measure about two feet 
across the wings, At sumset they come 
flapping out, and for a second or two 
word a chance of a difficult shot before 
they disappear through the heath-trees 
towards the valley below. To judge 
from the number of their tracks, which 
we found about the camp and far np the 
mountain sides almost to the snow level, 
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leopards and another smuller cat were 
fairly common, but we never chanced to 
#ec-one. (hur first night at-Bujongolo | 
shall never forget by reason of an earth- 
quake, the most severe I have ever felt, 
wlich awoke me from a troubled sleep. 
Every moment—it seemed to last for 
minutes instead of, probably, for a few 
seconds only—l expected to see the cliff, 
which made our roof; came crashing 
dawn to put oa untimely end to our 
travels, 

A short distance above Bujongola, 
where tt fows through a deep and nar- 
how gorge, the Mubuke takes 4 sharp 
bend to the tight (north), and at the 
same time the valley widens ont into the 
third and last of the great swampy ter- 
races, at an altitude of rather less than 
13,000 feet. As one comes out from the 
last of the heath forest at the bend of the 
valley. there is suddenly tnfolded a glo- 
riots wiew of mountams and snowttelds. 
In the middle of the view towers up the 
beautiful peas Kivanja (King Edward 
Peak) with two glaciers on its flanks to 
the tight at the head of the valley, the 
great Mubuku glacier thrusts its long 
nose almost down to the valley floor, aad 
on either side are jogged peaks with 
steep black precipiees and gentler slopes 
of snow. 

During all the eight of nine dave that 
aur two expeditions to Bjongola to- 
gether counted, I do not stippose that the 
mountains were visthle for half as many 
hours; but the place was so grim and 
eviemn, and so almost unearthly in its 
setting, that the scene is far more firmly 
impressed opon my memory than many 
that I have seen a homired times more 
often, The lower slopes were covered 
with Iobelias and senecios and helichry- 
ats and the inevitable moss. 

NEW BIRD DISCOVERED 

Here was found ane of the most «tril. 
ing, and not the least interesting, of the 
tnany new birds that were discovered by 
the expedition. This was a sinhird 
(Nectorinta darfmouthi) of a dark me- 
tallic greétn color, shot with a wonderful 
irideseent purple. Two teathers of its 
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tl were prolonged seyeral inches be- 
yund the others, and upon its breast, 
aimost hidden by the wings, were two 
tutts of short crimsen plumes. To see 
one Of these littl: birds perched. upon a 
tall blue spike of lobelia, fluttering his 
WITHTS aid flirting his lone tail, was one 
of the prettiest sightsimaginable. Sun- 


birds and large Swifts, which live in the 


steep rocks like the Alpine Swifts in E1- 
rope, Were almost the only living things 
to be =cen. 

The fret expedition that we made 
from Bujongolo was to the head of the 
Mubuku glacier, A mile or more of 
ploughing throngh swamp took us to the 
end of the level terrace, beyond which we 
mounted at first over an old moraine cov- 
ered with a forest of senecios, and then 
over smooth, glacier-worn rocks coated 
with moss and oozing with water, and 
up through a curiows tunnel, formed by 
4 huge block jammed across. gully, to 
the foot of the glacier (13,682 feet). We 
had often noticed far down in the valley 
below that there was no great difference 
in the volume of the Mubuku from morn- 
ing’ to evening, as there is in the glacier- 
fed streams of Evrope, and the reason 
Wis dppareit when we came to the Mw 
buku glacier, [oth early and late there 
Was ever more than the merest trickle 
of water flowing from this glacier. The 
reason, which has been pomted out by 
Mr, Freshfielyl, is that in Africa, as in 
ether tropical and subtropical regions, 
tiotably the Sikkim Tlimalayas, the gla- 
cers lose most of their substance by 
evaporation, 3 

Tt was pleasant to think that a part of 
that tiny stream would perhaps. ind its 
way into the great river, which. goes 
swirling past the temple of Abu Simbel 
and carries fatness to the fields of Eevpt. 





‘We serambled up a few hondred feet of 


lanse and rotten rocks, more dangerons 
than difficult, and then took to the glacier 
near the top of the ice-fall, where it was 
necessary to cut a few ae among the 
seracs, From the top of the ice-fall we 
trade » wie detour across the glacier to 


avedd the risk of an: avalanche from 2 


ttle hanging glacier an our right—the 
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remains of recent avalanches were scat- 
tered all about we—and thence an hour's 
walk up an ¢asy snow-slope took us ta 
the top of the ridge and the rock, 

THE ASCENT OF KING TUWARD PEAK 

On the following day, soon after sun- 
rise, we set out for Kiyanta (King Ed- 
ward Peak). Instead of following. the 
Mubuku valley up the wide terrace to 
the glacier, we tumed off towards the 
west, up a small tributary stream, and 
eoon found ourselves im difficulties. 
Slopes which from a little distance looked 
smooth and easy cnough were found ot 
closer acqitsintance to be cut up with 


gullies and water-courses and clothed mm: 


the most disheartening vegetation that 
ever resisted the footsteps of-a climber. 

We could not complain much pbout 
sinking al every step almost to the knees 
in moss and black slime; but through the 
moss grew, as high as one's head, a tangle 
of “everlasting” bushes, as stiff and wiry 
as broom, through which we had to force 





our way as best we could. The tall, up- 


right spikes of the lobelias seemed to 
olfera sure support, but they gencrally 
crumble away at a touch and sent one 


sliding down the slope again, while the 


stems of the semecios were too slippery 
with moss and mstare to be of am 
use in hauling oneself trp the hillside. It 
would have been hard work enough any- 
where to make mich headway over 
protnd of that sort, but at an ‘altitude of 
about 14,000 feet, where we had not been 
long enough to have become acclimatized 
and where the slightest exertion was a 
labor, it only needed a word from one 
to the other of us and we had beaten a 
retreat. Luckily the word was not spoken, 
anil, after we had lightened our burdens 
by leaving behind us cameras ani all but 
the mast necessary food, we stroggled 
en with less ¢lifficulty. | 

At a height of abowt r4,so00 feet all 
our difficulties were practically at an end; 
we had passed berond the limit of the 
labelings and the bushy “everlasting,” 
thon 
stulimeannt) was found wp to 15,000 
feet. and the senecios were getting fewer, 
tintih at rte fret they cenged altogether. 


any 


another species ( Aelichry nin 


Rocks, partly moraine and partly blocks 
that had fallen from a high cliff on our 
left, began to replace the moss and mud 
—a most welcome change. Very fortu- 
nately we had hod a clear view of the 
mountain earlier in the day, and hael 
mapped out the course that we proposed 
to take, noting certain prominent Jand- 
marks. Had we not done so, there would 
have been nothing for us to do but to 


‘stay where we were or retrace our steps, 


as the clouds were low down on the 
mountains when we came to the foot of 
the rocks. However, we “groped our wily 
blindly forward, and luckily recognized 
a big wall of. granite rock, which had 
Sheen up conspicuously pink from be- 
OW, 

Here, in Geder to make certain, if pos 
sible, of finding ovr way back through 
the fog, we filled our pockets with “ever- 
lasting” flowers, which we ecattered, Itkhe 
Hansel and Gretel, every few yards as 
we went along, Often as I had ma- 
hiened the “everlastings” before, | blessed 
them that dav: they undoubtedly saved 
as from a might out on the motuntaim- 
side, if not from, worse things. After 
climbing np a few hundred feet of «te 
bit easy rocks, we came onto a small 
Macier, bare and dry in its lower part, 
wut covered with an incréasing depth of 
snow as we went higher. A black mass 
before us Inomed hoge through the fog, 
ard sever hers after leaving camp we 
stom] on the peak, which seemed) from he- 
low to be the summit of ‘Kivanja (King 
Edward Peak). We built a small cairn, 
and, to keep ourselves warm, hurled huge 
boulders. down the steep eastern face of 
the mountain into the Mubnuku valley. 
It is an attractive annisement, but mot one 
to be recommended in regis more 
poprilons than Ruwenxort. : 

We waited as long as it was safe t clo, 
if we were to get back to. camp that night, 
and were just preparing to descend when 
a wim slant of sunshine pierced the fog, 
the clonds boiled up from below, and we 
looked right down the Mubuku Valley 
and saw-the river winding away over the 
vellaw plat oof Ruisatnba and the blue 
hilis beyond. Tt was one. of the tare 
glimpses that one gets from the Alps of- 


a4 


the Lombard Plain, tut it lasted only for 
a moment before it was blotted out again. 
Then there came a clearmg on the other 
side towarnls the torh and west, and 
we saw that we had missed the real top 
of aur mountain, King Edward Peak 
(15,088 feet). which rose perhaps 150 
feet higher than the point that we had 
reached and was connected with ours by 
an arete of enow. It was disappointing 
to have missed 1, bot it was too late then 
to go further. Towards the northwest 
wis a big snow-peak about goo feet 


higher than ours, forming a big western 


birttress of the range; and further away, 
apparently three or four miles to the 
northwest, appeared two beautiful sharp- 
pointed <now-peaks, which seemed to be 
about 1,000 feet higher than our peak 
and imst be unquestionably the highest 
peaks in the minge. | 

Our estimate of their heights proved 
to be approximately correct, The Duke 
of Abruzzi found their heights to be 
16,875 fect (Margherita Peak) and 16,749 
feet (Queen Alexandra Peak). The 
peaks were seen rising out of a dense 

ank of clouds which lay between us and 
them, so that it was impossible to tell in 
what way they were connected with the 
other Wiener of the range. All too aoon 
the clouds enveloped us again more 
densely than before, and it was fully 
time to start back towards Hujongolo, 
Thanks to our trail of “everlasting” 
flowers, we Jost no tinte im the descent, 


and we staggered! inte carp fast as dark- 
ness set in, after one of the most tlring: 


days [| have ever experienced. 
The attempts that we made to pene 
trate inte the heart of the range were 


hopelessly handicapped by lack of means: 


and equipment. ‘¢ were not in any 
sense a climbing party, and our excur- 
sions were made during the course of 
other eccupations. | 
Now that the peaks and glactere of 
Ruwenzori have been explored arte 
named (sotue of them for the third and 
fourth time) by the Duke of Abruzzi and 
others, itis tnlikely that the range will 
often be visited. Tourists who go to 
Lake Victoria will think twice before 
they venture on a three weeks’ march 
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across country; and, if that be not 
enotgh, the atrociius climate and the 
chance of seeing nothing when you get 
there because of the fog and rain will 
keep away all but the most enthusiastic 
and determined mountaineers. 
COLLECTING SPECIMENS 

Our party camped for four months 
on the east slope of Ruwenzori, makin 
rmultiral history collections for the British 
Museum. The natives soon «discovered 
that they could make an appreciable ad- 
dition to their incomes by hunting::and 
liringing in beasts of various sorts. Hy- 
raxes, gigiititic rats, bats, mice, worms, 
beetles, chameleons, and -annakes came 
pouring m when once it was found. that 
there were a mad enough to pay for 
stich follies, The care with which they 
secured the captive beasts and the air 
of mystery and importance with which 
they produced them were always a-source 
wt amusement. 

Tf it could becany means be avoided, 
they would never hold a beast in their 
hands, but always bind a string of ba- 
nana fiber round its neck and attach that 
to a stick, or elve they wrapped the crea- 
ture in claborate parcels of banana leaves, 
which they opened with a great display 
of caution and preterise of fear. ‘The mo- 
tent of unpacking the parcel was always 
an excating one, as you never could tell 
what might be produced: a mouse might 
make o sudden dash for liberty, or a 
swarm of beetles or crabs come scurrving 
out, or a few chameleons would come 
strolling: out, looking fearfully bored, or 
halfa doren bats would flap out into the 
Sutere lair. 

THE CHIMPANZEES 


There were a great many. chimpanzees 
in the forest: their “nests,” light plat- 
forms of sticks built in the forks of high 
trees, were frequently found, and often 
at tight one would hear their cries near 
the camp; it was a most melancholy 
sound, tke the wailing of children tn 
distress. They are shy animals and are 
not very often seen, but on one occasion 
we had an excellent view of a small 
family party, a baby with its two pa- 
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rents, feeding an the fruitcof a tree be- 


low the camp. With the help of field. 


glasses it was easy to see the almoat 
painfully homan-gestures of the old ones, 
as Oe helped the little one to move from 
branch to branch and fed it with berries. 
Although they are mest commonly found 
in the tropical forests at a lower level, 
chimpanzees wander about a great deal 
and 2o far up the tiountains in search of 
fox; we found traces of them at a 
height of nearly 1o000 feet in Ruwen- 
zori, where they had been feeding on the 
bernecs of a prdocarpas. 


GAMDOLIRG TIPPS 


A few miles irom Albert Edward 
Nyanza we cume to acircular lake, once 
a crater, about half a mile wide, The 
water is slightly salt and js. greatly ap- 

reciated by the hippos, who come here 
in large parties to bathe. The lake ds 
shallow for a few yards only, and then 
deepens rapidly, so the hippos, who do 
not like deep water, never fo very far 
from the shore. | 

Ona still day it isan amusing pastime 
to sit by the lake and watch the great 
brates enjoying themeclves. For a mo- 
ment nothing is to be seen, then suddenly 
a c0re ar more of huge hens burst 
through the surface with loud snerts and 
i haba: Pall of water through their nos- 
trils. ‘They stare round with their ugly 
little piglike eves, yawn prodigiously, 
thawing a fearful array of tusks and a 
cavernous throat, and tink with 2 <atis 
bed gurgle wnt of sight, to repeat the per- 
formance a minute or two afterwards. 
Sometimes one stanil= almost upright in 
the water, then he rolle over with a 
sounding splash, showing a broad ex- 
panse of back like a huge porpoise: or a 
foo ventiresome young bachelor ap- 
proaches a select circle of veterans, who 
resent his intrusion and drive him away 
with roars and grunts. There is some- 
thing irresistibly sugeestive of humanity 
about their ungainly gambols; only bath- 
ing-machines are wanted to complete the 
picture. 

POWERFUL ‘niHns 

There are two birds which will five in 

my memory long-after T have forgotten 
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everything else about this region, One is 
the: Bateleur eagle, which may be called 
the first-class cruiser among birds: for 
power and swiftness of flight there is 
nene that can compare with it. With 
its long wings and curious stunted tail, 
it fooks tore like a huge bat than a 
bird, as it sails high overhead, never fap 
ping its wings, but piving just an occs- 
siomal tilt from one side to the other. 
One moment it is here, and the next it is 
a speck almost out of sight wcross the 

The other is a very retmiarkable spe- 
cies of Nightjar, in which some of the 
feathers of the wing, particularly the 
second), primary, are enormously length. 
ened; the longest that was measured had 
ai length of ar inches: These birds sleep 
during the day in wann-places on the hill- 
sides until simset, when they fly down to 
the low ground about the lake. The long 
feathers, trailing ont like streamers ‘be- 
hind them, give the birds a most tin- 
natural appearance, as if they had four 
wings; but though one would expect the 
long feathers to be rather an encuni- 
brance than otherwise when the bird js 
chasing insects, it can tern and twist in 
Haight as quickly as a peewit. 


ACKOSS THE NOHDER IN THE CONGO STATE 


After coming fron Uganda, where the 
natives are not allowed to carry weapons, 
it was strange to 0s to «ee all the peo 
ple Boing about armed across the border 
in the Congo State. The majority of 
them carried spears, while a pood many 
carried a short bamboo bow anda quiver 
full of arrows made of reeds pointed 
with curimily fashioned tips of metal. 
Our stay was enlivened (if it may he 
sail without disrespect to the departed) 
by the death of Kilonposi, the bip chief 
of the district. Many of his vassals had 
assembled several days before in atiticipas.- 
tion of his death, and as soon as the 
event was announced it was greeted with 
a chorms of shrieks and wails, which re 
sonnded throughout the country aril con. 
Hnved with brief intervals for several 
dave. 

The chief was buried beneath the floor 
of his house, about which his subjects, 
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to the niamber of more than a thousand, 
congregated in a dense throng. During 
the first day they were fairly quiet, an 

contented themseives with dancing slowly 
to the tune of the inevitable drums and 
with firing off guns at intervals. On the 
following days, inspired by the “pombe,” 
which they drank in immense quantities, 
they were rather more boisterous in their 
grief. The women, and some of the men, 


attired themselves in a sort of ve short 
balletelancer’s- skirt made of banana 


Jeaves, in which they performed some 
very quaint and intricate dances. Some- 
tines the women would stand aside, and 
the crowd of men, dividing into. two op- 
mite parties, would perfonm a war- 
dance or mimic battle, shricking and 
howling lke lunatics, 

Fortunately etiquette forbids the wear- 
ing of spears and knives at a funeral, 
and ‘harmless reeds are carried instead, 
or there might have been accidents. 
There were hundreds of drums and trum- 
pets of tory or antelopes’ horns and 
whistles’ of varios sorts in the crowd, 
and the deafening din which they pro- 
meee was stil in progress when we left 
Bent. 

There was formerly a fairly good road 
through the Congo forest north from the 
foot of Mount Ruwenzor, bet now, 
aqwing to the attitude of the “revoltes” 


natives, it has gone out of use, and owing 


to the action of elephants and buffaloes, 
which swarm in this part of the forest, 
it has gone sadly out of repair. The 
beasts were there in such numbers that in 
some places the air was full of the strong 
aml hitter odor, which one associates 
with the elephants’ house at the zoo. 
The path was pounded and churned into 
a sert of red cream by the feet of the 
monsters, and every tree-stimp was pol- 
ished bright and smooth, where they had 
scratched their huge sides, or, nearer the 
ground, there the buffaloes had rubbed 
their homs, Although there are so 
many—vyou see the bushes swaying and 
hear them crashing away perhaps within 
a few vards of vou, and hear them trum- 
neting at night—the beasts themselves 
are very seldom seen. 

It was in this part of the forest that 
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the okapt was first discovered a few 
vears ago, and it is probable that they 
are more plentiful, or, to be more accu- 
rate, less scarce, in the Semitki and [turi 
forests than elsewhere. Any one who 1s 
anxious to procure a specimen of this 
strate creature must obtain first a spe- 
cial permission from the Congo govern- 
ment, and, secondly, the frietidship of a 
tribe of Pygmies; the latter can best be 


managed by a offering of salt, 
their most valued necessary. With rea- 


scitiable tuck and the exercise of patience, 
he might be expected to get an okapi 
within a few months’ time. 

THE. PYGMIES 

The Pygmies live almost exclusively 
by hunting; they grow no crops and they 
do not rinnutactie their bows antl 
spears: these they obtain in exchange for 
game from the other inhabitants of the 
forest, who also supply them with. ha- 
ttanas and other produce. They have no 
settled dwellings, but each tribe or fam- 
ily seems to have a definite hunting 
district, whose bounds they never. trans- 
press; they sleep wherever they happen 
to be, and we were constantly coming 
across their tracks and their little -shel- 
ters, the flimsiest structures of sticks 
thatched with leaves. 

The first Pygmy that [ met greeted me 
with a shout et lonzoo, Bwana fsir)”: 
he had been for a time in a Congo post, 
and “Bonzoo” was his version of “Bon 
jour.” ‘He was a cheerful little person, 


about four feet high, and he shook hands 


effusively; his was one of the most per- 
fectly shaped hands T have seen, but cold 
and clammy, as the hands of most black 
men are. Now that some of his cousins— 
brothers, perhaps—have toured about 
England and have exhibited in music- 
halls, the appearance of Pygmies is 
doubtless familiar to every one, and it 
need hardly be remarked that even in 
the Congo they have not all yet learned 
to speak French.” 

"For a further description of the Pypmies 
and the great Congo Forest, see “A Jour: 
through the Congo State,” by Major. Powell- 


Cotton, in March, roo8, NatiowaL Grocraraic 
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The path is nearly always as bad as can 
be—olften it is nothing but a succession of 
fallen trees and addy elephant-baths ; 
hut there is a subtle fascination about 


walking through the forest, which in ~ 


creases as the days go by. The best way 
to feel the forest is-to walk far ahead ar, 
as-l laxty preterred to do, miles behind 
the caravan, ‘ar beyond the sound of a 
disturbing gunshot or of the unceasing 
chatter of the porters. Sometimes there 
Ha pond of crashing through the trees, 
where a her of elephants have been dis- 
turbed in their stesta; sometines a troap 
of monkeys dash twittering through the 
tree-tops, or huge topheavy-looking 
hornbiits Ty overhead screaming uneouth 
discord<: but more often the silence of 
the forvet is unbroken and complete, and 
vou tay walk for miles at aime and not 

ear a sound of see a sign of living crea- 
ture. Tt may be oniv a result of the half 
gloom ancl one's sense of smallness amid 
the vast surroundings, or it may he an 
instinct inherited from prehistucie forest- 
welling ancestors; but. whatever the 
cause fav be, you fined vourself walking 
WIth unwented care and ever on the alert 
far an taknown something, 

Tt wis omby in the infrequent clearings, 
where we camped, that we realized how 
immense, compared with our msignift- 
cant tents, the trees of the forest are; as 
a rule, their helght is greater in proper: 
tion to their girth than ts the case with 
an ash or anichn. The forest is seldom 
level: it always gently rising or falling, 
as mich ote wav as another, and it was 
not unt] we found. one (lay that the 
streams were no longer fowmg to our 
Figlit into the Semliki that. we realized 
thar we har crossed the watershed -inte 
the basin of the Congr, 

‘Wandering on, day atter day, through 
the forest, one began to’ wonder, “Shall 
we come out of it all some day, ss one 
does from a tutiel?” and our coming 
out of it was almost as sudden as that. 
Wihmit any warning, execpt that for a 
mie or se the trees had beconte perhaps 
a little smaller, the forest ended abnoptly, 
and we found ourcelves on the ede of 
an open, hilly, grass country that 


2il 


stretched as far as we could see to east 
anil torth. 


Lia SS ARE NOT TSUALLY DANCGEROL'S 


The few inhabitants of the district 
about Albert Edward Nyanza, on the 
Upanila side, seem to be alhvost wholly a 
water-side peaple, who live entirely, ly 
fishing. At the southeast corner of the 
lake are some curious colonies of Inke- 
dwellers, whose huts are built several 
yitrds from the shore, with the object, 
presumably, of escaping the attack of the 
Hons, which are always in atterilince on 
Lirge herds of game, Atasmall village 
at the extreme south end of the lake our 
cunp was surrounded hy a high reed- 
fence for the same purpose, and only a 
few days before we arrived there a man, 
who incautionsly went outside the fence 
after dark, had been carrie! off and 
eaten, a | | 

They are chiefly nocturnal in their 
habits, and the country where they tive 
is usually so densely clothed with grass 
or scrub that, unless you go out with the 
express purpose of asoek 2 then, . the 
chanees are very much agninst catching 
a-glitnpse of a lion at all, In cultivated 
districts, <0 far from being w source of 
public danger, lions may be looked tipen 
as the friend of the agriculturist. [ike 
the tigers in some parts of Inia, their 
favorite food is the wild pigs and stall 
untelopes which play such havoc among 
the crops, and their complete extermina- 
tion would not, prove to be by any means 
an unmixed blessing. [t is only very 
rarely that men are attacked by them. 
CH course, if a man ts foolish enough to 
walk about after dark, he offers a temipt- 
ing meal which wo hungry lion would be 
likely to refyse; hit instunces-of lions, 
ike the famous mian-caters of Taaya, ac- 
quiring: a preference for homan flesh and 
breaking into huts and tents to seize men 
ire qitite exceptional, 

VIRULERT FEVEM CAUSED Ty TICKS 

We had intemled te stop for a few 
days to visit the villages of the Take- 
dwellers, hut in that we had reckoned 
without the sparillnm. There is a species 
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of tick (Ornithodoras paigeadrg a ire- 
quenter of native houses and old camp- 
ing places, which carries: in its blood a 
TC O-Or called Spirocheta dut- 
tows, When it “ introduced into the blood 
of aman by the bite of one of these ticks, 
the spirochrta 15 the cause of a particu- 
larly unpleasant relapsing fever. An or- 
dinary attack lasts for two or three da *: 
anil recurs again aiter an interval o 
week or more} in severe cases the atch 
Tay be continued for months, Hitherto 
no satisfactory remedy has been discov- 
cred for the fever, and all that can be 
dome 16 to tirke steps to avoid bemg bit- 
ten by the tick. 

There are some districts m which the 
fever is so prevalent that tt is difficult 
to midiuce porters to travel through them. 
It is wseless to tell them that if they sleep 
in the old shelters they will pet fever: 
they smile indulpenthy but incredulously 
at the crazy European, and unless they 
are turned out of the old shelters and 
compelled to make new ones, tick-bites 
and spirillum fever are the speedy re- 
suits, The Uganda government has or- 
dered the destruction of the camp shelters 
along the roads in the worst infected dis- 
tricts, atl it is hoped that in this way 
the disease will be kept with bounds. 

In spite of all our precautions, my 
friend and T fell victims to it. 

PRIMITIVE METHODS OF CARRYING FIRE 

The people of the Kiyu region. still 
retam the primitive method of obtaining 
fire from wood. The apparatus is simple 
enough and consists of a slender stick of 
hard woud, a flat piece of soft and partly 
charred wood (often a segment of a bam- 
boo}, and a scrap of inflammable ma- 
terial, such as rag or bark. The slender 
stick is placed upright upon the soft wood 
anid is rotated very rapidly between the 
palms of the hands; the tinder, placed 
clase to the point of contact, smouliders 
ina few seconds and can easily be blown 
into a flame. Many of them were glad 
enough to sell their fire-machmes for a 
small hex of Swedish matches. 

Tn districts where this method of ob- 
taining fire is not employed the natives 
have a convenient habit of carrying fire 


beads, and so on. 
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scereted somewhere about their persons. 
lt he is a person who wears a rag of 
some sort, he probably has a fragment of 
snctidering wool or fiber tied uy It a 
comer of his garment, Jf he is very 
scantily attired, his fire will be carefully 
folded up im a ptece of banana leat and 
er to his spear or stick, as the case 


rh 

fn a the old days of African travel no 
doubt any kind of cloth and beads of any 
size or color were welcomed everywhere; 
but the old order has changed. It is 
true that our beads. went like hot cakes 
round the shores of Lake Albert Edward, 
but when we came to the volcanoes and 
southward, the natives turned up their 
nosed (or tirade an equivalent grimace) al 
our beautiful blve-glass beads and would 
have nothing of them. They said they 
must have red beads—small red beads— 
or none at all. Tn other places they 
wanted small blue beads or large red 
It was the same with 
the cloth; one district had a preference 
for bite cloth, another for white, anc an- 
other for spotted cloth. There are as 
many different fashions in beads and 
cloth in Central Aimcaas there are in 
ladies’ hats amd gowns in more civilized 
countries. 


THOUSANDS DESTROYED BY SLEEPING-SICE- 
NESS IN CONGO STATE 


The country around the west coast of 
Lake Tanganyika, in the Congo Free 
State, has been almost entirely depopu- 
lated by sleeping-sickness, which was un- 
known on the shores of the lake until 
the year 1903. Whole villages have been 
wiped ouf and huge tracts of fertile land 
along the lake which were formerly ote 

‘i have become tpenetrable jung 
One day we passed the deserted reli 
of a. mission Station which. had “pute 
the center of a large settlement; the peo- 

le had all died or had migrated to a 
ess cursed country, and there were no 
pupils leit to: be taught by the Fathers, 
who hac, therefore, gone elsewhere. Al- 
most daily, as we walked westward from 
Tanganyika, we passed corpses by the 
roadside, dead of the terrible sickness: 


and it was no uncommon thing for the 


rae 3 


caravan to make a wide detour to avoid 
sume urispéakable hertor. 

The people are brutally inhuman. to the 
victims Of the clisense, ) SCH) aS a. ira 
becomes incapable of supporting himself 
lie is turned out of the village to subsist 
for a short tire on loathsome garbage 
ind soon to starve like a dog. So long aa 
T live 1 shall be haunted by the recollec- 
tion of one of these miserable creatures 
whe came crawling about onr camp not 
far from Tanganyika. The porters— 
“our black brothers,” as some people 
woul! call them—were stuffing them- 
‘elves on the fat of the land at the time, 
and though be wis one of their own tribe, 
they jeered at his infirmities—he. could 
not walk, but cragged himself along the 
groan with his hands—and refused to 
give hima scrap of the food for which he 
begeed. Heartrencding spectacles of this 
sort can be seen on the outskirts of al- 
most every village between the Congr anil 
Tariganyika. 

The Congo State is making strenuens 
efforts, by the establishment of Inea- 
rettos in which infected people are con- 
fitiec!, to check the spread of the disease; 
hut it i a task beset with innumerable 
diticulties, and the medical staff of the 
Stite is hopelessly inadequate in nun 
bers. Thus, for the whole of the Russi- 
Kivu District, which js aheut as large as 
England without Wales, there are two 
dactors: for another district; which is 
roughly the size of Ireland, there is ane 
doctor, Soa ip frequently happens that 
an unfortunate oficial who falls ill in a 
remote station is twelve or fourteen days’ 
journey from the nearest doctor, who 
artes only om time to find him etther 
recowerce ar im his grave. 






CIVILIZATION TS RESPONSIULE FoR Srmican 
OF DISEASE 

It 18 only fair to-say that the doctors, 
whe are mostly (talus, work most nobly 
and perform wonderful feats of travel- 
ing by day and night; but it is: mani- 
festly impossible for them to devote 
much time to the study of native dis- 
eases Or to take very active steps towards 
preventing the spread of sleeping -sick- 
ness, On or way down the Congo I vis- 
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ited’ threes or four of the State lazarettos, 
which (with one. exception) were well 
conducted; bat with such « splendid high- 
way a4 the river itself forms, it is ex- 
cessively difficult to check the movements 
Of infected but unrecognized individuals, 
who are a constant source of danger 
wherever t hey mb. 

It is alamentable fact, but one which 
cannot bo gainsaid, that civilization must 
be held responsible im no small degree 
for the spread of sleeping sickness dur- 
ing the last few years, In the old days, 
when every tribe and almost every vil- 
lage was self-sufficient and had no inter- 
eourse with its neighbors, except in the 
way Of warfare, it might very well hap- 
pen that the disease became localized im 
a few districts, where ite virulence be- 
came diminished. Nowadays, with the 
rapid opening-up of the country, the 
constant passage of Exropeans traveling 
iTat one district to another, and the sup- 
pression of nitive warfare, tt is becoming 
increasingly easy for_tmitives to move be- 
yond the limits.of theit own countries, 
and by their means slecping sickness is 


spread irom one end of the country to 


inother, The prevention of the disease 
is by far the most ecnious problem which 
contronts Eimopeans in Africa, and the 
outlook at the present time is at the hest 
a gloomy one, (See miso page 257.) 

Sleeping sickneés, properly so. called, 
is the name applied to the terminal stages 
of trypanssoma infection, or tryparnosn 
masts. 

Trypancemrice belong to the Aficio 
proteda@, a group of the MHamoprotesua, 
organisms which inhabit the blood of 
many vertebrates, fishes, birds, reptiles, 
and mammals, The disease has. been 
known in Africa for more than a century, 
hut its connection with the trypanosome 
was net recognized until i902. In that 
year Dutton, in the Gambia Colony, 
found « trypanosoma, which he called 
Trypanasonia cimniiense, m the blood of 
a native suffermg from oa fever of nor- 
malarial character, In the same year 
Castellam, in Upanda, discovered try- 
penance in the blood and in the cere- 

ro-spinal fluid of cases of sleeping sick- 
tess, He snigreeter] that the parasite is 
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the cause Uf sleeping sickness, and this 
has been fully proved by the researches 
af Broce an] others, whe have a 
shown that the infection is tramsnitted 
by Ube tsetse-fy 
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acnth intitude: it 1. widely 
reaching’ & 
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spread in the Congo bast, 


point pabdust i” Usouth in the Luatala 
River: it ts found mw the Tanganyika re- 


gion and in Uganda and along the Nile 
north latitude. Ete ate dis- 
unifonmm over thi vast 
areas it corresponds with the distribution 
of a teetse-fly, and is thus confined 
the banks of rivers and lakes. 

Nothing 1 kndwn of the lite history 
of the trypanosome, and it is impossible 
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lo make © ceemati 
rélahions which 
it and the tsetse-ly, lt 
thet the tseise-fly serves ns an alternative 
Hosting trubs brabogies an) rol ae 
a simple mechanical transmitter 

It has heen prowed beyond qiuesticm 
that the infection ts transmitted! by a 
species of taetse-tly (Glossina piipalr ), 
but it is oot detinitely known that it te 
never tramenitted by wither species as well 
lthas been stated that a species of mos 
quite (Steqoussa =p.) is also capalile of 
[raricniiting Ley parisons. 

‘he disease offects indtvedimls of all 
ages aml of beth ¢exts. Males, perhaps, 
more often contrict the disease than te- 
males, becamse they are more constanth 
exposed to the attacks of teetse-thes: dur 
ing the oourse of then occupations as 
mutdlers, fishermen, ete. 
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In the acvanced stages-of the discase, 
the sufferer lies about ts the corner of 
fis hut, indifferent to everything goi 
on about hit, but still able to speak wad 
take food if brought to him, He never 
spontancoushy engages in conversation or 
even asks for food. As torper deepens, 
he forgets even to chew such food as is 
brought te him, falling asleep, perhaps, 
in the act of conveying it to his mouth 
or with the halimasticated bolus sll in 
his cheek. As the lethargy becomes more 
continuous, he wastes quickly from lack 
of nourishment, and the end is brotptit 
about either by coma:or by the increasing 

The mortality: of the disease ust be 
reckoned ay 100 per cent. It is possible, 
but there is no definite knowledge on this 
pont, that recovery. may tike place in 
the very early stages of trypanosomiasis, 
but when once the sleeping-sickness stage 
of the disease has been reached it is prob- 
ablv invariably fatal. = 


INVESTIOATIONS TY BR KOCH 


Myofessor Koch, in reporting on his in 
vestigations made in Lake Victoria, 
added vet another terror to the already 
gloomy outlook: on sleeping-sickness: He 
fonnd « large number of cases in «lis- 
tritts where the tsetee-fy was sbeent, 
The majonty of the cases were undoubt- 
edliy imported, occurring in people who 
worked in the tubbet industry in forests 
along the Inke shore, where tsetse-flies 
abeninde, But fifteen of the cases could 
teat by any possthility have been tm- 
ported. All were women and all were 
wives of tien emploved in the rubber in- 
dustry in a tsetse-fly “area. Assuming 


. 


that no other biting insects. than: teetse- 


fies are capalle of transmitting the dis- 
ease, the only tenable hypothesis ia that 
these women contracted it front their 
husharnds Tf Profeseer Koch's ohserva- 
tim is correct, the prospect of erndicat- 
inge sleepitig-sickness is a sufficiently re- 
mote one, as net only can the disease he 
transmitted by a widely-distributed fly. 
but it also belongs to the category of 
venereal diseases, and expertence of 
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many centuries has: shown the difficulty 
of-stamping out diseases of this class, 

lf the natives could be tnduced to wear 
some sort Of light garment, they would 
obtain @ certain measure of protection: 
but water-side populations in Africa 
usally gy even more naked than others 

The most recent) recommendation is 
that of Professor Koch, who-asserts that 
in the neighborhood of the Victoria Ny- 
anga the teetse-flies subsist almost en- 
tirely on the blood of crocodiles; he there- 
fore suggests the extermination of these 








seriously, because the numbers of CTOLK 
diles are zo immense, their distribution is 
sa wide, and their powers: af repiteddiic- 
tlon-so grent. 

THE TSETSE-FLY 


The tsetse-Hies (Glossine) comprise 
ten species, which are confined to Africa. 
They are sombre-colored, narrow-bodied 
flies from about 8 to 12 millimeters long. 
with a thick proboscis projecting hari- 
zenitally in the front of the head. When 
the fiy is at rest the wings overlap each 
other, crossing like the blades of a pair 
of scissors. (rlossina polpaliz has been 
found from Senegal to Angola on the 
west, through the Congo and Lualaba to 
Tanganyika and the Victotia Nyanza, 
aml forthward along the Nile to the 
Uganda-Sudan border. The fites: are 
celdom, if ever, found above 4.000 feet 
and. always tear water. A -swainpy 
shore i# not much to their taste; they are 
mest commonly found along those 
stretches of niver hatk or lake shore 
where there is a leach of mud or sand 
overhung be trees or tushes. 

Tsetse-flies clo not lay eqs; like most 
diptera, but larve, which tim into the 
pipa condition almost immeciately after 
extrusion. The perfect flies, both mole 
and female, are bleod-suckers, They 
feed ‘during the dav, and by reason of 
their exceedingly rapid flight and. the 
extraordinary softness with which they 
alight on ther victims, it is-very difficult 
to detect thern until after the mischief 
hus been done, 
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NATAL: THE GARDEN COLONY 


By Russert Hasrincs MinrwaArp 
FORMERLY AMERICAN Vice-Consun at Dunnax, Natat 


4 VALN attempt to discover a sea 
route to the East Indies, the 

2x Sone purpase whith carried 
Columbus westwaril, acress. the Ariantic 
Ocean, sent Vasco da Gama southward 
aang the coast of Africa, and, after 
rounding the Cape of Gnd Hope, his 
sinal] fleet, consisting of three caravels, 
was brought to anchor in latitade ag" sa” 
south, longitude 31° 2° east. This was 
on Christmas day, 14g7, and as tle in: 
trepiil Portugucee navicator was carried 
ashore he christened the mewly-founil 
territory. Natal, “Christos Land,” or 
“Land at the Nativin’ No more be 
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fitting name could! have been applied, 
and today Natabis known as “The Gar- 
den Colony” of Great Britain. 

As thé harbor js: entered, the bay with 
its wide expunse of water anil the im- 
poyne blaté with its thickly-wooded! 
ackground of green hills: present a 
magnificent yiew. Just across the bay 
ci be seen the town of Durban, de- 
scribed hie Max (Rell ag “the prettiest. 
ond most coguettish town in the South 
Affican ‘colonies”—the blue Indian 
Ocean ap its feet and a series of terraces, 
banked with flowers and foliage, rising 
trom the sealevel to acheight of soafeet. 
Durkin enjovs the distinetion of being 
awn and witering-pilace as well as 
one of the finest ooaling stations in the 
worhd Here, from aowaste of sani and 
btteh, traripled by wild beasts and ser- 
pents, has sprung: one of the leading 
business centers of South Africa. From 
a quaint litle two-mile railrogel, the first 
it Africa, built in 180, from the point 
to Durban, bis developed over 1,200 
miles of modern taihways connecting 
with the witerior and placing this. pic- 
tiresque port in a spiikitien seoom) to 
none as a shipping porrit. The chief ex- 
ports tram here consist of wool, suzar, 
tea, hides, <kins, anyora: hair, onal, 
mize, ati] wattle hark. 

Upon arrival atthe decks in/Durban-a 
long line of rickshas will be found wait- 
tig fo catry passengers swiftly andl 
salently to their destination, For six- 
pence an interesting ride can be had 
through the town, incliding a trip along 
the esplanade: hy the bay and the Vic- 
toria embankment. Of all the sights in 
setth Afric: none is so impressive as 
the ricksha bow. with his head-dress of 
great horns anil colored feathers and his 
highty-tecorated. whitewashed legs. Per- 
haps he will tell vou that he is “Cham- 
pare Charley” or “Jim Fish,” names of 
two clever runners who worn fame by 
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ARAL COILDRES LEARNING THE KORAN AT THE MOSMIUE IN DCRTAS, SATA 


their marvels perionnance in carrying esque ranier 1s now being rapidly re- 

dispatches lor ereat distances, [A nom hy tite more modern horse cab, 
Many of the Zulu rtinners can cover and it isa matter of but a short time be- 

with ee too miles in 24 hours, afoot, fore this distinctive feature of Natal 

and that, too, over rough ground that ts: shall buve passed entirely. 

almst inpassable to the white man. To the tocrist Durban offers a wealth 

The ticksha, however, with its pictur- of attractions. The numerous well-ap- 
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Minted hotels, the botanical pardens, the 
driveways arid parks, with their semi- 
tropical trees and plants, the cricket 
fueled, me a) ta rl iricls. the mary types 
of architectural beauty exemplified! fh the 
public | sitdi ims, and the back beach. 
with fet unexcelled bathing facilities, are 
ut all times most agreeable, Although 
it is occasionally quite hot during the 
siminier months, Durban affords an ex 
cellent resort in the winter senson. from 
May to August, when the days are cry, 
cool,and unclouded. 

4 visit to the Indian quarter, with tts 
Mohammedan THOS Le, coolte markets. 
nd numberless Hindoo shops. will be 
well worth while: The Arab children, 
studying the Koran aloud in the class- 
foOm at the mosqiec, present a most pa- 
tinetic site to the recent Indian invest 
af South Africa which is mow aitracting 
worldwide attention. Througlipent 
the entire color the ndiain will be found 
im all the | wi atks of commercial and pro- 
fessiona from the ordinary laborer 
coaling shi ‘ips to the thoroughly educated 
and trained barrister at law, fiehting for 
the rights of hs countrymen. The. Afri: 
ander objects, har the [mn lian (mststs 
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n the continent. The quamt Dutch 
residences scattered throughout the city 
well merit a visit of the traveler, and 
onvey an excellent iden of conditions 
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NATAL: THE GARDEN COLONY 


eénter of the Boer farming district, and 
the fails of the Umpenit River, at which 
point the water i¢ dashed over a preci- 
pice 360 feet In height, are all points of 
Natal is administered by a governor, 
appointed by the King of England; 2 
ministry, composed of 6 members; a 
legislative council, composed of 13 mer- 
bers, appointed! for ten years by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice of the ministry, 
and a legislative assembly, composed of 
43 members, elected by voters having @ 
property qualification of £50, or paying 
rental at the rate of £10 per annum, tr 
having an antdal income of £96 For 
focal government there are municipal 
corporations at Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Newcastle, Ladysmith, and Dan- 
dee, and local boards at Verulam anid 
Greytown, | 
- colony, covering an area of over 
36,000 square miles, may be correctly 
divided into three districts, as follows: 
The coast district, extending inland for a 
distance of t5 miles, which is of a seri- 
tropical nature, and where coffee, stgar, 
tea, maize, arrow-Toot, and tobacco are 
raised ; the midland district, where cereals 
and fruits are grown, and the apper dis- 
trict, where stock-raising is carried on, 
and where coal, line, fron, copper, and 
gold are found. All the soil is of a 
ighly fertile variety, and easily adapted 
to almost any kind of fruit or agricul- 
tural product. 








The population Gf Natal (1906) is’ 


given as 1,151,907, including: 94.379 
whites, 112,126 Indians and. Asiatics, 
6930 mixed races, and 938,472 natives. 

Religion is well provided for by de- 
nominational bodies, but there is no aid 
fendered by the State. 
tions, tepresenting nearly every nation 
and religious denomination, are estab- 
fished in many districts throughout the 
colony, and are doing much good work 
among the natives. 

There are 34 government primary 
schools, and a large number of other 
primary and secondary schools for both 
European and native children, which are 
aided and inspected by the government. 


Missionary $ti- 
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Schools are also conducted by the mis 
stonaries, and largely attended. 

Many of the natives live apart in loca- 
tions provided for them by the govern- 
ment, about 2,250,000 acres of land being 
vested for this pur idee in the native 
trust... Ao native high court administers 
civil justice and deals with all the polit- 
ical crimes and crimes arising out of na- 
tive law and custom—ordinary crimes 
falling: under the ordinary crimimal law. 
Natives can acquire the franchise under 
certain, conditions, When brought be- 
fore a mative court, in tribal imatters, a 
nahve Ags pleads his own case be- 
fore his chief, having no defense, with 
the exception of lis own statements, and 
accepting sucly penalty as might be im- 
posed by the court without further ap- 


peal. 


It has been broadly but erroneously 
asserted that the native girls are bouglit 
and sold in marriage, and tins mpres- 
sion should be corrected at once, When 


a Zulu bow has found hes afinily, or 


rather one of many of them, he declares 
himself to the girls father, and 75 in- 
formed how much “lobola” is necessary 
to effect a legal marriage arrangement, 
“Lobola” consists in nothing more than 
a gift of a certain number of cattle, 
peually To to 20, as a guarantee of good 
faith and. evidence that the prospective 
hushind is able to provide. The title to 
the cattle and their offspring, does mot 
Be to the father of the girl, althongh 
le receives and holds possession of them, 
but to the children, for whose benefit. the 
“labola" 75 held in trast. Should there 
be to children, and in the event of the 
death or divorce of the wife, the ecattie 
are teturned to the husband, provided 
that he has been kind and taithiul. TH. 
however, he has heen found guilty of 
any cruelty to his wife, in case of ilivorce 
all rights to the cattle are forfeited by 
the hushand and they are held for the 
benefit of the diverced wite. : 

Many strange customs and Taws ob- 
tain in Zululand, but there is no moral 
eode incall the world more mgidly ob- 
served than that of the Zulus. Women 
do practically all of the agricultural work 
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THE MAGNETIC SURVEY OF AFRICA 


and provide for the family, while the 
men, by tradition, are busily engage) in 
war or hunting. The women also brew 
the native beer about which so much bins 
been written by the missionarics, If it 
hecomes necessary Jor any member of 
the fatuly to hire ont as a domestic, the 
lot ampally: falls to the man, as the 
women seldom leave their native kraals 
except in groups, anil well attended hy 
relatives. Native men are emploved in 
the villages as cooks, waiters; horsemen, 
washmen, messengers, and turses, ate 
Ii Most cases are supenor to whmen os 
Servants, 

Although polygamy is recognized sin! 
practical by the Aulus, each wife m ac- 
corde) the same consideration and treat- 
ment, and the relation between the dif- 
ferent wives: and their children ts lwr- 
monous and affectionate, Jealousy. 
malice or hatred 1§ seldqm seen in anv 
character, and no more peaceable ond 
lovable race exists. A man can have as 
thany wives as he can provide for, but 
he must not look a mother-in-law in the 
face: and if, by accident. he shevuled come 


across her, he mimediately covers his 


ra 


fice and avoids her as pracionaly as pos- 
sible. Woman ‘hoes the field and reaps 
the harvest, lot her husband cannot ap- 
proptiate any part of the grain or stores 
Which she ias inid bv. It is the wife's 
duty, however, to provide food for the 
limsbani! and children, and to otherwise 
lowk after the howsehold while the man 
attends to the eattle. No woman i= per- 
mittes) to crass the paths leading to the 
kraal where the cattle are kept or to enter 
the enclosure tmider any circumstances. 
Children in the notive villages are 
brevet up in an atmesphere of happi- 
ness, and discord of anv kind is almost 
unknown i) Zululand, except where the 
white man has forced his commercial in- 
VASiOn. 

Few countries haye felt the waste:sor- 
row, amd dll efecte of war more than 
Natal; but her people have made a cour- 
ageous: struggle for supremacy, and are 
today showing the world that “ont of ad- 
versity springeth prosperity” and that 
“The Garden Colony” is one of loyalty 
and a credit to the crown of Great 
Ditita itt. _ 


THE MAGNETIC SURVEY OF AFRICA 


By L. A. Baver, Dirrecror, DerartTMent or TerresTRIAL 
Macnetrism, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION oF WASHINGTON 


a N November 26, 1908. there left 
“Cape Town an mteresting and 
F important scientihe expedition 
of the Carnegie Institution af Washing- 
ton, in charge of Dr J.C. Beattie, direc- 
tor of the Department of Physic of 
South African College, at Cape Town. 
Starting out in an ox-wagen and head- 
ing in a northwest direction, the party 
had reached Ookiep, via Calvinia. in the 
extreme northwest part of Cape Colony, 
hy the endl of Decenther. 

The porpese of this experlition is to 
make a serics. of magnetic obtervations 
consisting of the direction of the compass 
needle with reference to the truce north, 


the dip of the magnetic needle (the south 
end dipping below the horizon in the 
Southern Hemisphere), and the streng 

or measure of the force exerted by the 
earth s magnetism in compelling a may. 
netied needle to set itself it some chef- 
nite direction and not-at haphazard. fn 
the recions to be explored but few, if 
any, similar data have heretofore been 
Obtained, and it was an this account that 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
decided to support this expedition as part 
af the general scheme for the magnetic 
survey of the earth now in satisfactory 
progress under the direction of its De- 
partment of Research in Terrestrial 
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Magnetism. During the Inte  Sonjh 
Ainean war it Was even suid that sortie 
of the difficulties enconntered by the 
English soldiers in the first campaigns 
were dhe to the fact that the available 
maps cither did mot pive tie gernpass 
iirection or what was given wis ire 
or less ermomeons, ail in consequence the 
directions folluwed dil net invariably 
lead directly to the places destredh 

In sqite of the annoying delays cue te 
breakdowns and the ver trying weather 
encountered—«dusty and windy. with 
temperatures tenally over too" F,—Dr 
Beattie had suceceded in making the de- 
sired magnetic observations at abet 29 

ints between Cape Town ani Ookiep, 
besides securing ther geographical vata 
of value. | 

The projected route frote Oeldep is 
throuel Genin Sauthwest Africa to 
Windhoek. From Windhoek the over- 
jand trip is 16 be contineted to Bulawayo, 
Rholesa, and from thenee through 
British Central Africa and German East 
Africn to Lake Victoria Nvaneal and 
finally through Egypt to Cairo, where 
conmertions will be made with the mag- 
netic surver Of Exvpt by the [ritesh 
FoveMnTet. | | 

Every facility is being furnished the 
party by the governing officinis of the 





countries i¢ be passed through, special 


credentials and padsports, free passes on 
railroad=s wherever available, etc. being 
readily aupplied. At times there will be 
required Loo or mare porters for carry- 
ing inkiriimients. Provisiaus, camp eyiip- 
ments, and other hagenge, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to record, as a token 
of the general interest being shown In 
this work, that the Honaoralile Dr Jame- 
son and Sic Lewis Michell have agreed 
(0 contribute S500 toward the cost of the 
curtiers in Rhtlesta. 

Wile Doctor Beattie is engaged on 
the work-as outlined, another associate of 
the Carnegie Institution, Prof. J.T. Mor- 


rison, Depattinent of Physics, Stellen- 


beech; Cape Colony, set out from Cape 
Town the middle of January te reach 
points: along the southwest coast of 
Africa as far north as. French Come. 
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He will penetrate into the country from 
the ports visite] a far as available trans- 
portation facilities will readily permit: 
then, returning to Cape Town, he will do 
sintilar work on the eadt oonat of Africa, 
firally joining Doctor Brattic. 

Karly in igo Mr Joseph C. Pearson, 
a thagnetic observer of ihe Carnegie [n- 
stituticn on route to magnetic work: in 
Persia and Asig. Minor, visited Atexan- 
dria. Port Said, and Cairo, and nimde 
wihygrictic observations at each ploce, bis 
work in Revpt having been greatly fucil- 
ttated through the Kir affices of the 
Gritish Ambossailer, Mr Tirvee. Mr 
Pears siice then, in the course of lie 
work, hos passédl through Persia’ trom 
north to southeast, and will most likely 
Scture magnetic data at various ports 
alcing the Keil Sea toward the end of the 
[Present year, — 

‘Thars, with the work already acoon- 
plished by various governments and with 
that caow in progress under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institution, it will not be 
many vears more before it will be pos 
able to map ont, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the magnetic con litiins—for 
exainple, the compass directions—over 
the Dark Continent, | 

The new wessel of the Carnegie Insti 
tution desig! for ocean ningretie stir 
vers, the Carnegie, bow in course of come 
striction at Ltrookivn, is expected to be 
crime alone the coasts of Africa ti 
r9to to supplement the port data being 
cbtaitted this year by the observers named 
above, Forthermore, siumlar magnetic 
ohservations will be made on board the 
Curnegr at sea, so that the Imes of eqaal 
magnetic declination or “variation of the 
comparss,” tor example, may be drawn at 
the sare tinve both over sea and fond 

There t= thas being -rapidiv realized 
fair the frst time the dreary, entertainer 
by Alexander ver Himboledlt three. 
quarters of a century ago, the completion 
af a genernl magretic survey of the 


giobe. embraciog beth sea and land, 


within a comparatively short period of 
time (io to 1s vears), inetend of inter- 
niitbent, nor-mterdependent, and cesatl- 
tory work spread out over many decades. 
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A RICH NATIVE AND! FAMILY OF ANGOLA 


Bordering on the Compo Free State is (he Portumwese territory of Angola, a country about 
aa large a8 Fratee and Switeerland ard Ttaly comune | For every thousand people who have 
heard of the Coneo it te poosible that two have heard of Angola, dod perhaps ort of those two 
eri a AE if trem A limit onic score at VVaTR before hie pe a psc irae fl ake the Cony | SiLote thre 
has exidtedd ity that country a svétem of Shiver Witch fs onmby conpamiihe with thn of the 
STPHLMLLA re fo in the West: lode. Slaves are breaglit divwn from the far toterior. oftensas for 1s 
Boo ties. by agents who think they have done well 4oonehalf of thee drove: entvive the 
jimirney, At the ensst, kndrwinw that it be-impdcenble for them to return hornte, the alawes bind 
Hhenpeelves to a berm of seTvVice, which fever errila, Ht tee rivug BED Ta Tis Pure ti is | A POor 
rit imiry, prceT in Fea. ty oral pre Acs | at the neul 2 aTiet Por in Tine rule, tint edit! minal roiely Tcl iti 
tient, in spite of howing been squeezed for generations —A. P. KR. WoLlaston 
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A KROO WARRIOR WITH CHARMS AND FRTICHES, DRESSED FORA RELIMIUS 
FRRFORWMANCE, 1TWERLA 


SCENE IN LIBERTA 209 





GROUP OF KEOO CHILOREX IX MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


The Republic of Liberia eccupits an area alerut the pte of Pewnitvirania, anil, acoording 
to Sir Harry Johnston, te the ncst intere ang portion of the West African canst Glands, In 
tts 23,000 deptare miles, mare of lees, are locked up, he beliewes, some of the great undiscovered 
secrets oF Africa, besides an enormcus wealth of veertalle products and eerhap® some Sur: 
prises: in minerals. Ftherie His a popudatichn ct atwout ive mihons, of whort noproximately 
one hundred ane fifty theatand live alene the const and may be colled civilized, There are 
only about fifteen oe twenty thonand atcrion i iheclan a wr hee ate (descendants of etre 
American Negros who were chipped hack from the United States and the West Indies in the 
early part of the tnst century. “Theer descendants are reported to be mich less vigorous thin 
the native stock. A fringe uf land varying from: ten to Stteen miles aller the erkist is cleared 
onic settled, bait the bntertcr is for the moat part covered by the qTeat primeval African forest. 
The-rainiall port tons of the Republic averages one bom Ire inches anttially, See “The 


Black Repulilic—Liberts,” hw Ste Hirry Johnston aml UU. &: Minister Lyon, in Natiowat 
GROGRAFATC WIAGAZINE, May, TOF 
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WUVING A DRIDES HOXNES FOR BER WEDDING TROUSSEAL!L TONS 


NESTING IN THE citstey Pew and ooprright by H.C. White Ca 


IN CIVILIZED FRENCH AFRICA 
By James F. J. Ancurparn, F.R. G. §, 


writers secin-to have quite over- 
| lanked the fact that the Dark 
Continent has its light spots as well, and 
that for the past srxty years the French 
people have been establishing colores 
in northern Africa that ate today models, 
well worth the serious study of mations 
supposed to be the great colonizing forces 
of the workd, | a 

When | made my first trip into Africa 
from Zanzibar it was exactly as 7 had 
expected to find it; my frst visit to Cape- 
town or Pretoria afforded no surprises; 
Dar-es-Salaam, the German Rast African 
colony, wiis-just what an African colony 
should be; and Mozambique afforded all 
the material for kodak sketches that the 
mist exacting. explorer could demand; 
but my African surprises began when I 
started! oa three months’ motor trip 
threvgh Tunis, Constantine, Algeria, ard 
Moruces, and from whence T have just 
returned, 

At first T pitied myself in my supreme 
ignorance of the truly marvelous work 
the French government has done in Al- 
geria in the past sixty years-and in Tunis 
during the past twenty years, but since 
ny. return, filled with enthusiastic de- 
scriptive tales, T have found but two men 
who knew anything about the wonderful 
work and especially about the wonderful 
roads of the French colonies, Ome of 
these was a French engineer, who had 
built sone of the roads, and the other was 
my friend Savage-Landor, who has been 


Fetes: parties pnd travel 


everywhere: even he betrayed some stur-. 


prise with regard to the condition in the 
more remote parts of the interior, Since 
my retarn | have talked to many well- 
informed people until it: has become a 
sort of a game with me ito try to find a 
third who knows that the best roads of 
the world today are in, Tunis and Al 
geria—not a few thousand yards of sam- 
nle roads, but a few thotisand miles of 
enain roads and hundreds of miles of 


nunor pods and trails perfectly built by 
the most skilled engineers of France. 
When Count Roger de Martimprey 
stoesioed a motor trip through the cole- 
nics of northern Africa 1 immediately 
thouwrht of the young German officer who 
has just completed a trip across Africa, 
and of the tales of his. experiences—of 
building forty bridees within a few miles, 


‘of taking’ two Weeks to go one mile, and 


of waiting six months in one place to 
send natives to the coast. for gasoline. 
Count Martimprey's grandfather was one 
of those Frenchmen who led the annies 
of France and helped conquer the -com- 
try, and was for many years governor of 
Algeria, ¢a he assured me that the roads 


were perfect, but I had not been prepared 


in my und for half the wonderful truth, 
Good roatls are not a souree of sur- 


prise toa Frenchman, for all their roads 
are ool, but the roads of Algeria arc 


- 


Tunis are as far superior to the Frepch 
national roads as Pennsylvania Avene 15 
superior to a Virginia pike. 1 cannot 
make the comparison too strong, and T 
tan it literally when T say that in weeks 
of motoring we rarely found a road ns 
rough a8 the new pavement on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Is today. On the out- 
skirts of some of the larger cities, where 
the traffic was very heavy, we sometimes 
find a few shallow ruts and traces of 
wear, Int these are repaired constantly. . 

"The foadwavs of Tunis and Alpert 
haye been projected by the most skilled 
engineers of France: consequently the 
grades, curves, tunnels, and water-spans 
are of the highest order of perfection. 
There are few reads in French North 
Africa that could not be weed as the way 
at an electric or steam line without. any 
regrailing or leveling. ‘The. most impor- 
tant feature of the construction is that 
they are absolutely straight where the 
character of the country will permit. A 
direct line is drawn on the map between 
thwe pots, and to all purposes that is the 
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survey, and that line is followed as closely 
as possible, The liridges, tunnels, eul- 
verts, anid, in fact, all «tone work, is built 
for centuries. Some of the mountain 
bridges are master-wourks of engineering, 
spanning gorges of great depth. All of 
he bridges are of stone, very little steel 
being wsed anywhere in the colonies. 
Wherever it is necessary a wall three and 
a-half feet high and a foot and a half 
wide Hanles the roadway to prevent acci- 
dents. These roads are not merely near 
the larrer cities nor are they confined to 
the seacoast, but they penetrnte far inte 
the great desert to accommolate the core- 
vans coming in from the distant oasis of 
the south. a | . 

Along the Merliterrancan Sea the as- 
pect of the coast 1 most forbidding, Fe- 
tween Dougie and Jifelli, ao distance in a 
direct coast line of about roo miles, a 
road has been cot out of the solid rock 
face of the cliff, and with its winding and 
turning, as it follaws each tum of the 
chit, it has male the length over 200 
miles, and forms perhaps the nist won- 
derful corniche in the world, TF have 
motered from Naptes to Spain, and have 
followed every foot of the Ttalian and 





French Riviera, and T have ¢cen nothing. 


that can compare with this Algerian 
highway. It should also be noted that 
this wonderful road. connects but two 
towns, with no intermediate village of 
any importance, and I doubt if the total 
napulation of these two towns is 40.000 
No soldier in hattle shows more 
bravery than was chown by the French 
engineers who first conceived that errat 
work, They have built ina manner that 
equals in wonder the roads of the Ro- 
mans, who occupied this same land cen- 
turies ago, This corniche will be in use 
a thousand vers henec, when the whole 
of northern Aftica will he as thickly pop- 
ilated as southern Europe is today, The 
French are building for the future; they 
are platcing a hundred years ahead fn 
evervthing they do; they are using these 
freat roads at a meant of opening: the 
oomtry just as the railroads have opened 
nur great West. 

_ From this road along the coast anil 
from call matn hicghwavrs in Tunis ane 
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Algoria are projects aonetwork of mitar 
roads, equally well built, but. trifle nar- 
rower, ard iy the mountain districts trails 
for animals reach every remote hill and 
valley, Each ane of these trails is as 
perfectly engineered and as perfectly inid 
as.any of the greater and more important 
roads. 1 could not bot contrast them 
with the poor goat paths of onr West, 
dangerous and insecure, to be washed 
awav at every spring freshet. The French 
government dees not wait for a: district 
to become populated before it sends a 
rel ora trail inte it, but rather does it 
iiwite the settler along a well-laid path 
imo na tew field, We have much to learn 
front France. 

The roads of northern Africa are not 
only well built in the beginning. but they 
are kept in perfect repair at all times, 
They are divided into sections of about 
sx or eight. kilometers; an overseer of 
eection-boss has charge of these divisions. 
A well-appointed house is built for the ac- 
commonlaticn of him and his family, and 
fas ality does not carry him beyond his 
own particular section. Each kilometer 
of road in the colonies is. marked by a 
larme square-cot stone, with the distance 
from the last important town cut in large 
plain figures, and beside this each kilo 
meter i subdivided by smaller stone 
markers every ten meters, each one also 
marked. 

Every few miles there is a watering 
trough where pure water is supplied to 
the traveler and to his animals, Tt is 
built.so that even the goat herds can ob- 
tain easy aceess, In the center a spout 
supplies the drinking water for the people 
who desire it, and it is no unusual sight, 
in the cirw districts near the desert, to see 
natives bringing their skin water-haps 
many tiles to carry the water supply 
hack to their houses, These trouphs are 
but of concrete or of stone, and the sup- 
ply of water is drawn from artesian wells 
or piped from the monntams. 

In the wilder districts the government 
has built a snfficient mumber of folds to 


protect the herds during the night. 


The Anierican government might-well 
take the lesson afforded by the French as 
huilders of roads, and after sending a 
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commission it) these 
northern irican colon 
hut sane mational roacs 
of cur own. [F would ike 
to see a movement started 
to build o national road 
from Washington to. an 
Francisco 1 a4 
line as could be laid, and 
then have it crossed by an- 
other from Chicago to New 
Orleans. Ignore every city 
or town thit dil not come 
in the direct line of survey 
and allow the various 
States to commect with it 15 
they wished, With such a 
foundation this = Corky 
might hive  rowds 
worth anincaleulabtle 
amount to every mdistry, 
The travelers of the world 
would forsake the old wat- 
ering-places of Europe and 
come to us This plea 
should not be made for mo- 
torists, nor ior horsemen, 
nor for anv particular in- 
dustry or mode of locoanme 
thom. but it should be Built 
as a forerunner of a better 
intercomminication, tor 
military purposes, andl for 
local travel. It would cost 
millions, but those milhons 
would be spent 
among our own people and 

our own workmen would reap the pri- 
miaty benefits. 

In Tunis and Algeria every adult mule 
inhabitant is taxed three days’ work on 
the main reads and one day on the minor 
ronacs Ths tax can be worked gut or tt 
ean be paid in cash at the rate of one 
franc (twenty cents) per day, In the 
first two vears some discontent was éx- 
perzenced in Tunis, but as soot as the 
natives saw the results they changed their 
attitude, and now cladivy do their 
work. for even the poorest of them real- 
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proclaim this motorists’ paradise, but my 
eteat acimiration for the French as colo- 
nists has prompted me to write fully of 
their wark, 

During the last fifteen vears-my work 
ita War correspondent has tiken me into 
many of the more remote colonies of the 
world, and during that time ft have tried 
to give the suthect of colonial govern- 
ment sone stady, but not mnt] T visited 
the. French colomes of worthem Africa 
lil T find what TD eonsilered a most per- 


fect f of coloration, and I now 








form 
hry believe that the French people and 
the Prench etvernment afte today the 


most practical colonizers of the civiltzed 
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world. Enmeland has long been held up 
as the ideal of colonial perfection, Int 
England colonizes by force of arms, We 
have prided ourselves on our own recent 
experiments and endenvors in that fine 
of work. Germany has niany model col- 
onies scattered about in various parts of 
the world, but they could all go to France 
awe study her methods with much ben- 
= 

France does not Haunt the tri-color, 
the flag of the conqueror, in the face of 
the vanquished native; they do not med- 
le with the religions or the customs of 
the people, They teach the French lan- 
guace to the Arabs, but in return they 
lene Arabic: they adopt the customs of 
the natives as well as give them their 
own. The French regiments on service 
in northern Africa are uniformed mn a 
dress almost like the dress of the Arah, 
and in this way they become a part of 
the peaple of the country; vet they are 
always French, and they never lose any- 
thine. by concessions they make in these 
eystoms ‘The Arab caids are consulted 
and their advice is ziven such weight as 
it deserves. All the public buildings are 
built in Moorish style. and thus the 
characteristic architecture of the country 
is preserved. The school-honses through- 
out the country are striking examples oF 
this excellent policy on the part of the 
French. 

During the several weeks’ motoring in 
the two colonies I do not think that T 
saw half a dozen French fags outside 
the cities of Aljiers:and Tums. I state 
this merely to show that it is not the 
idea of the French people to continually 
flaunt their flag a 
tives, but rather ta let it be considered 
an emblem of protection to their ryrhts. 
The courts ate impartial and just, and 
Frenchman and native alike obtain jor 
Hee: nor doce France impose prolibitive 


duties upon the products of the countries. 


when she enters the home ports, 
The picturesque side of these colonies 

cannot be overestimated, for the acenery 

affords everthing from the most gor- 


in the faces of the na- 


gees rocky mountains to the great mys- 
terioms desert, At Biskra the Arab Caid 
Ben Bou Agi entertatned ws inthe “Gar. 
ten of Allah” and took us far sooth to- 
Sidi Okla, an oasis upon which stands 
the shrine of the great Arab warrior who 
conyuered northern Africa in A.D. 680, 
and where about 3,000 natives live tn 
exactly the sarie manner as their fore- 
fathers diti-2,o00 vearsago, As we wan- 
dered through the marrow streets the 
natives crowded about the chief Bou Agia, 
and each one kissed the hem of his bur- 
nouse. ‘The only sign of modern civili- 
ration T saw in this oasis town was one 
shop, where a native tailor worked away 
on Arabic costumes on the ever-present 
Singer sewing-machine, which has prob- 
ably penetrated to more remote parts of 
the world than any one Anterican prol- 
net. At Tuncheem, in a pavillion under 
the date-palm tree, where the sane were 
carpeted with rare silk mgs, we were 
cerved with desert foods, the ‘most 
curious of all being a small camel roasted! 
whole; also an entire sheep serve! to be 
picke) to pieces with the fingers.* 

Not the least of interest in these orttt- 
ern African states are the oll Roman 
ruins which are being restored and pre- 
served by the French government. At 
Timgad and Dougga there are better ex- 
amples of Roman architecture thati we 
find in southern Europe. The theater 
and lathe of Timead are in a far better 
stite of preservation than anything. in 
Italy. 

In all it is an intensely interesting 
country, ¢asy of aceess fo travelers by 
train, and especially by motors, for covery 
hotel has its garage. In Algiers we find 
a city absolutely French in every detal, 
more French than Marseilles. Prom 
that we cin go to every degree of civili- 
zation and interest, but aver it all comes 
the great thonght of the credit due to the 
French government for its great work. 

"See alo “Riskra—the @iban Ghreen,” by 
Airs Riveetin, with an Dlvstraiiin, NATIONAL 
Cicerone Macaziwe Aueriit, 1nd. 
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THE BLACK MAN'S CONTINENT 


JCHE pictures published. in thin mimber 
| have been selocted from several thou- 
“~~ amu] obtained ly ihe Migarinn durin 
the pret year from all pattie af the world. 
Several of them were sent in hy a memticr of 
the Nationa) Geographic Society in Italian 


Somaliland: others by Bishop Martell, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Misshous in) Africa, and 


for a mun 
J, Scatt Keltic, Secretary of the Roy. 
graphical Society of London, About 25 are 
trom photographs by Dr C FE. Akeley, of the 
Field Colunitian Museum of Chicago. Dr ane 
Mrs Akeley spent nearly a year in that por- 
fon of Brith Enat Africa, where President 
Roosevelt will hunt daring the coming oonths. 
Dr Akelew was making natural history collee- 
tions for the Field Columbian Museutn, we weil 
ae doing some hunting. The largest elephant 
shot by Mrs Akeley is shown on page 244, 

The principal object of the map, published ps 
a supplement, ts¢to show the commercial de- 
velopriedt of the com t. Our original pur- 
pose was also to give the tracks of the great 
African aralorets but the continent has been 
so tepeatediy traversed from sea to seq in so 
many directions that if the explorers’ routes 
had been-shown)'we would have been obliged 
fo ond! nearly everything else front the orp, 
and would ais not have had room for all the 
FOUlCH, 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
map are the rel lines showing the met-work of 
tal oi oe In tay actions, The reader will 
probably be particularly surprited by the great 
mitmber of telegraph lines in French ‘West 
Africa along the Niger River. : | 
pushine the development of this region, pnd at 
the same tone biilding a omagnificent harbor st 
Dakar which, o a few years; will be the beat 
harbor on the West African coast. It dill be 
note that the Cape to Cairo Telegraph, tine 
requires only a few links for complenon; 

ll ports of the continent with the exception 
Morocco, Abysainia, and the Spanieh and 


Portnamese territory, are now being exploited. 


by the European nierchant--and engineer, os- 
steted tne Amertan. free-lonces. Morocco prob- 
bly offers greater possibilities than any other 
section of Afmica; ond before jong will be 
empelbed to veld to the commercial invasion. 
he Portiguese possessions of Angola and 
Poriugeese East Africa ate very nich in min- 
etals. timber and forest products, but the litte 
kingdom which controls them i not able to do 

much for their development. 
The Bark Continent haa_nmearly three times 
Alneles. 


the area of the United States and , 
Dpen m you could place Europe, the Wnited 


the Migarine t= indebted to Dr 
a1 (pee 
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States and Alaska, and then add the Chinese 
Empire. Tt is within a few sqware miles as 
larwe as North America, Argentine, Brazil, and 
Pern combined, but in spite of its tremendous 
ee if haw @ coost-ime of only abont (2.000 
miles, whereas the ecast-ling of lithe Europe 
fear ip 1,000 mules. Re its’ Coagt-line - are 
nearly as monotonously regularas a circle, tts 
natural harbors are very few ar! far between, 
Two-thirds of ite area Ges within the tropics 


®AL) Bgures are a pavers tite 
ol wef a4 


cand has the sen vertical twice a yeur, while the 


remainite cone, is practically all 

tropiial. ~ . | | 

” Aton differs from every other continent in 
that it has no great moteitain chain, oa the 
Alps in Europe, the Himalayas in Ania, anid 
the Rocke Mountains i the Atvericas, The 
African motntains form very small grovips ot 
areal aiitances from ench other, Bot on the 
other hand, the average elevation. of Africa is 
1.000 to g.0np feet, while the average elevation 
of Enrope is pnly tooo feet and of Asia i. 
The reason of this that the ereat bulk of the 
African continent ds a plateau of from Son ta 
2,000 feet elevation, There tea rim of lowland 
around the coast, but one tnindred miles or 


snare tila the Continent Taeiabraptly. As a 


result the grest rivers which on the map ap 
pear to afford such splendid highways for com- 
merce are choked hy impacsalile cataracts only 
a few oles from the seaboard. For instance, 
2) wiles of uriivigatle cataracts block the 
Congo onfy mo oles fro he. gen After 
these cotarichs inne pessed the river offers more 
than toca miles of splendid waterway inte the 
heart cf Africas 
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The @ Tae Wavruam Waren Company 15 THE 
Waltham Ouoresr Watrcu Comrany on the American 
Factory continent, the Waltham factory having been 
the built in 1854. The only other watch com- 
Pioneer pany that at all approaches it in age and 


continuous existeice Wis AD oll shoot from 
the parent Waltham factory mud wus estub- 
lished in a Western State in 1864. 


The Q Tue Cartrat. or THe Watruam Watcu 


Largest Company ts Lancer, the assembly and the 
in the value of its nutomatic machinery is larger, 
World the factory is larger, the number of its ¢m- 


ployees is lurger, and the daily output is 
larger than that of any other watch manu- 
facturing concern that ever existed. 


Progress G Every Pexmanent Apvanck iN AMERICAN 
; WatcnMakinge during the past half century 
has originated with the Waltham Watch 
Company. “This company,” to quote Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, “has revolutionized the 
industry It transferred from the old world to 

the new.” 


Quality q) Turerk Has Never Been in crim Wor.n's 
History oF WATCHMAKING a grouping of 
expert labor and marvelous machmery like 
this, nor anything like the unity of results 
shown by the sixteen million accurate and 
durable Waltham Watches that have been 
produced, 











WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY .. WALTHAM, MASS. 
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There’s no dark room with a 


KODAK TANK 


Every step is simple and easy but, more than that, it 
means better pictures. The success of the tank develop- 
ment idea has now been absolutely proven by the fact 
that many leading professional photographers, although 
they have every dark room convenience, use our tank 
system of development for all of their work. HH tank 
development is better for the skilled professional, there's 
no question about it for the amateur. 


The Expertence ts in the Tank. 


Ask your dealer, or write is for our bookie “Tank Development.” Tr melie about the 
modern methods of developing Cantidas Films, Premo Pilm Pucks oni (Cilasgs Pigins, 


EASTMAN RODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N_Y.. The Nodal Cite. 
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Dr. A. E. Winship in Jornal of Education. 
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eA veritable enerelopedin of bhurtewon kiucrwl- 
oir. Never wae wo canere ueed ti better pur- 
jee than ie ie propia. * ©  * A Rhye 
featur, with whenich cum) the work fe bln 
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- Melvil Dewey, President Armor. Library Liret_ 


=forciy the book should te open the abelres of 
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hoinnisis, lomiernmom, et. Mero Hong coe a 
bite joye of trees tir inberiteane, ino dile fii dept wee 
thy lade Te Froodiin Ho tinh fie fret Le 
Comnlaioner of Foret.” 


Basyor Weekly Commercial. 
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Preah oe 
Dean Alvord, New York. 


“Ti is tmpossthte in conver in a few words am 
adinpiate Pougriale of ite veined Ereuty. Te 
ita mine of bnfurmation and with it the eli; of 
ies lao a delet diverson™ 


Wan. T. Hornaday, Director N.Y. Zoological Pork. 


Wid? sii! om reyunet infontion comeraeing Arion Wedd (a priidicetvcn elfeetrerted Age cicticnt ayn 
mena, wich how pecvatly won fur itecouther the Ettigtt Cramge sold medal), Dreprcrratione ay Wiens fur 
Sierropticon aad Mherineqpe, ane Fiews of Type! Frees, 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, AUTHOR AND Pus., LOWVILLE, N.Y. 
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These are the Vital Factors that make an Investment Bond 
attractive to Prudent Investors. 

Real Estate Bonds secured by the highest class of city 
property give these [wo Basie Attractions, The 6% 
Bonds of 31,000 each that I offer sre Distinetly of this 
class. 


They are secured by choice business properties in the best 
sections of Fifth Avenue and Broadway, New York. 
These properties are appraised at nearly Three Times 
the amount of the bond issue. 

Private investors have subseribed for the larger part of these 
Bonds. For information kindly address, 

Fiorp $8. Cons, 
10 Wall St, New York 
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GOOD ROADS 


¢ We want to know exactly how 

Many readers at The National 

Geographic Magazine have 

a lively interest in Automobiles pedi . 

and Good Roads. of hatsios ard ull fights: shenn: machen ae held 


a : : . up instead of dewn: where ‘owtide doom a 
Will you take a moment and mail locked ai.ter clack) <shere the: weather forgets 


this to we please. bo eae god the people nite these baqnetops an 


This te Mexign— the Egypt of Ametica, « coin- 
tyao odd, ao different, that a inp then a one of 
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ating D.C * Sight ancl Seen te CH Mewes © a deen Fite becerk, 
ees Ey vooepheac With: ihersrerang forio wbenid ihe Faypt ca Ea ihe iet 
‘Weald, Iy's Eee, “Witsie der ae enpry bole, 


How to fio to Mexico 
Thee pancipel highway iv oe fae through St {ccm 


Frm. Sa. Licuds the M4. po oe 
cue Hirceegh deepen te the lr fF 
Aelemirice ipa ge chang= rk your 
agent bo ri ms bekeet io bali 
Lioocle mit Ks Kn. Fee tates ae 
ialanaimi wWintn 

WwW. 5. ST. GEORGE 
ren. PomengetAgt,, MK Te, 


996 Wawmght Padding, ST, Louts 


| etn interested in Automobiles and 
Good Roads 
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LIGHTNING WIND STORM 


The Home Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK 


CRGANIZED 1953 ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presicdiernt 


Main Offices: 56 CEDAR STREET 
CASH SAEs *, 000,000 


ASSETS January 1, 1808 ‘ . $20,862,697 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) ‘ 

fer RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS ‘ - OW, Ost 

oe"NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES ‘ 6,703,211 
pesuRPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS ‘ 10,203,211 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over P + : . 110,000,000 


When you pay for protection get that which is ABSOLUTELT SURE, no putter 
how many conflagrations happen anywhere. 

Property Owners, Mortgagees, Execotors, ond Trustees desiring the beet and sureet 
Insurance will appreciate the fnet that the net oseeta of THE HOME—the surplus fonds 


reserved for the exclusive protection of ita policy-boldera—are greater than those of any 
Fire Insurance Company operating in thin Country. 
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E designing, enproving, and 


orinting miaps we take great BRAND CONDENSED 


core that «sll features are sharp 


and clean cut, and that the me- | | MI K 
chanical execution of all details TLaAs | 
leaves Thothenge to be desired. 
Butimore thunthat, we bring out ceo, Is manufactured n- 
all the artistic possibilities of the San der conditions which | 
; “| ore ideal fram o soni 
tary standpaink This 


— has been a‘subiect of 
width of lines and all the fine J =| constant study, and 


map—in the harmony and arrange- 


ment.of colors, 1 the gradation o 


points that make or mara map. * ris con 4 Eagle Brand retains 
Write for specimens. es the same high quaiity 
forwhich |t has been famous for over 
THE Tiity- wo ears, 
MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP | | THE SAFEST MILK FOR INFANTS 


Woks | HORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO). 


fepders of Cuntite" 
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LUT PALLL &. ¥, 
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ENGINEESING EXPERTE— WINING, MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL, CiviL 


LEE LATROBE BATEMAN, Comiliice Enpinecr.. 
years experienee, Maombee Specadliet, Lerigatton, 
Crtinece, and Lyclamalians: Snieeya atl peperta 
mode am peierted bev ébuperaeints, Special Fiwldi- 
Lewin wi) Tetan thi Const Legions, 

Address, 65 Wet F Elahty wecoml St, Naw York City. 


NORV AL 1, WELSH, (Minlag Engrneer, 


Spectulty Te eactmiiatins, TAAL A Mie, ani! downleei- 
meet cl odd, aflwer, copper, anol lead! minha bea tld 
Chvenactarut the beagetldte ol Maexicomnd then Litt g at, 


Terma © Th Poy bbieda., 
San Autonio (uh, The Engines” Chak, 
Mew Work, WY. 


Silt A ettaiapiet, “Tena, 


aaa 





n,m 
a ——===—_—_ 
0, OLDMAN, Sea. 77 Brinton Hill, London, 5. W 
Engl tuned Eifmukeraohicas Sseocletiatil Truth all J yiay ‘ut 
ie orld + Weapons, ldinds: Ceremoniads, he. al penne 
antec pentbiy,.pe) sepradely, Representative iy fre 
collected @ specialty. 
PATEXTS AAD THADE-MARKS 


ALEX ANDER & DOWELL, Atterteys ut Law, O18 F 
St. BN, W.. Washingtan, D.C, CEsteleirhed I Fas? ), the 
Patent Chk a Soocialty) Pracure Poreniacand Tene: 
Marka: Weriler Expert Opiniie on. Parontability a 
hiwartinrrs rnd Walidlt) ond tnitingsment of Paterna: 
Mochce in all (Mader! tour Will and Tene Tt of 
initermiation on reqatent, 
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(0 Map Cilioe la aoe preg fo supply taps. of any 
[Matrict; State, of Country, We are alee oper | for 
Censvitalion, Weimuke Geslagica) Hs aqelset eee aul 
Hieort= aetil dle ol kietds ol Soeveying, Speciaities = 
OW, thin, Codl, ond Asien Winters. 


F. G. CLAPP, Geologit, & AW, DEE. J, Givi Engineer, 
Gi0 Fitzsimons Bide., PITTSaURG. PA. 





Splendid Hunting Trip 


fds having Had five years’ 
L experience in the Arciic, thoroughly 
Tantihar with the hunting and fishing 
possibilities of Nova Zembla, Spitrbergren, 
East coust of (ireeniand, and the [ce Fields, 
desires to complete a stnall party. Expedi- 
tion siiling from Norway July 1, 1909; 
returning September 1/1900, Game: Polar 
Bear, Seal, Walrus. and Musk Ox. Salmon 
Fishing in the virgin streams of Nova 
Aeinbla, The voyage will be made in a 
staunch, well-fitted and provisioned steamer 
suitable for Arctic conditions. Have se- 
cured the services of the moat experienced 
ice Navigator in Norway. 

Party limited tosix persons. Full details 
and references will be viven and asked. 

ANTHONY PIALA, 


ii | thevty “preset, 
Naw Youn City 


THE ZONAL-BELT 
HYPOTHESIS 


A NEW EXPLANATION OF THE 
CAUSE OF THE ICE AGE 
1g 


This ¥alime ia yoludide and entutfalnivig 
treatioc on the evolutiian of climates = )f powtii- 
lates aos ehetn ef rintiotiteg cloueleeelta, jmtpea 
cae bs Hevhonion) factors wat determined 
he ober i lain freer (he saqeee nl ppoeche 
et ond thre whi abe werkt itis posed in 
Ealirlinl Liriip Alsi GMT a = Pesenennbhe 
AMG pcheeiifke e cnferatiggt: lie distrilertion of 
the flere apd Minune whitch aa the cana tH 
Crowded rir ail ariceel, rtlereted hese peg ict Peiithe 
nite he (hele ppecial requlrertierts. Mai wile 
O Withee af aqme al the lieing scenes ol thi 
Wotilertil Pliumnyrrignin, anal thee. belorgeted 
lr misthnlosy cane bailicn hel eqhiemeernient in 
le miles mri inieeprtatin of nutuce 
Tee ihse 


Ae Ovieys Yalime of 401 Pages 
Clath Wissillking 
Price, $2.50 net. Poat-paid, $2.65 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHEA 


The welumee ie coment 

in vive, hanchecisely Ince (x 

) Tikes Museccs, whith limp 
heck. bt ie dhe (Reig! Cogih- 
ali. Pauper Hock. erubracing 
gocinaie 


(Sorpeia, Ipia = fe ell Juang 
yay wiki bom ert foe See 

mf ¢tanseatent, Price, | 
$2. Wok name stamp! og 
caver, OF .25, 
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Written after 25 
Fears’ residence 





EVERY-DAY 
JAPAN 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M. A. 


With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHI, Late Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and Formerly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary for Japan in London. 


With @ Calered Flaira and 96 Meqe edarrii af Fho ae oy 
$4.00 Net, Including Dalivery Charge 


“Everyealay Japan is ol a tourist's notebook. It is the product of twenty-five 
years’ residence and work in the country, and every chapler—save the ont that deals 
with pee the must unpleasant feature of contemporary Japanese lifo—is written 
from first-hand knowledgeand personal observation, Itizthat which gives the book 
ltsextroordinary vividness. The chapters which describe the Japanese Army, Navy, 
and (civil Servites, the education, home life, vocations, ond cherscteristics of the 
Japanese people, are photograplic in their truthfulness, yet instinct with colar and 
aciimation, Wr. Liovd hos beon privileved to wihiness at close quarters: the de 
velopment of a nation from.o state resembling medimval feudaliam to the com- 
Mmerciot, scientific, and social lite of the twentieth century, This. book not only 
dupicta thutt transiormation With corrossing power, but aise enables the reader, by 
moins of valuable appendixes dealing with Jopanese history and religion, to-gel a 
Slims of some of the causes thathave led optoit ““Rvery-day Japan" is one of 
those fare books that interest both the general remder and the student of sociology. 
Of this: Important book, Count Hayashi, in his valuable introduction, says: 
“|do not hesitate to say that the present work is one of the moat useful contrilne 
Hons-we have had to ourasteck of information, .. . Tt will be very helpful to those 
readers who dredesirous of forming ascund and ¢cortect judgment on the problems 
that tre arising anid that may arise m the Far Rast.” 


Books of Travel 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN 








THE BOOK OF CEYLON 
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PICTURES FROM THE BALKANS 
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By dauw Votre Pines, Author af “Can Mimeit,~ “Ameria ot Work “nna Aw 
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ADDSESS THE PUBLISHERS 
CASSELL & COMPANY, 43-45 E. Nineteenth Street, New York 
New York London Toronte Melbourne 


The Travel Bieron ot the National Crogtaphic Mayazion Strongly Recorumends | ese Boks 


Por the benefit of the FORTY THOUSAND members of the National 
Geographic Society, whom we know to be the Greatest PLeasure 
TRAVELING CLASS IN THE COUNTRY, the Magazine has established 


A BUREAU OF TOUR AND 
TRIP INFORMATION 


We receive'so many requests from our large number of members and 
subscribers for trip and tour information that the necessary steps have 
been taken to secure this data of mountain or seaside, at home or 
abroad, without cost. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


We are able to furnish valuable information regarding Books. Jizst 
what one should read in order to bring closer the places to be visited 
on the trip or tour—not only books of a eeorraphic nature, but fiction 
bearing on such points—the name, the author, the publisher, and the 
price. Address, 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NN. B.—Always enclose postage for reply. 





FPleose detach and fill in blank end send to the Seerntury 


Recommendation for Membership in the 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The membership fee incloden subscription to the 
National Geographic Magarine 


PUES: Anogal membership in WS). BL, oa mandthurehip abroad, B.0> Conmin, Bef; lite 
membirship, 2, Piaded tiake reruthinces payable th ated) Uieraphic Socbty eed at: at a ole 
Tahtee pemnit he &, Vo adnelt. petal oe exprece orber. 


i909 


‘be Ihe Secrelary, National Geographic Soclely, 
Haahingtan, D.C. : 


f nominale 


faitress 


for membership in the Society. 
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TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


itaips Species, Black Locust, Ciropean 
Lae, Soeur aie Haru Way ae American Hoech, 
WW tlie: Peirce, Neel habs. Acrrenlcatt Ljrwies, White 
Ein Arsen 4 Pre HHT, Miack Walnut: 
pl nc ia 1, Be rE [oe ia ut! 


EVERGREENS 


ite Pint Ls Sct igh fine, Toierda Pine, 

Tae. rn, * AN hits. rem i. 
werelts, init. ite at Spruce HK) ber PPO pre 
7 ' 


| juin Wa ole carte o large As aocknant | Ei 
| PVRIBEEN Tree Seeds, both native the 
breton. 


NY MILLIONS TO OFFER iti e 
mt Ue vas Bausch & Lomb 


t ORGEMS vam) DECIDES tree eilitien Ti 
Livin hep Lon Panny pine at i ie station burposes, 


J duriitiicces syvaisibienwwn soe 1 | New Compound Shutter 





vhs _— dec Var on apie gives mies es wabualie 
format born bar cce mod calitire 





ines si will Feceivetree gtcnares.Poonlet Places at the command of hand 
mmuited Colalon Growing for roti” by Dh camera users an ally of the speed 
D. HILL lens. 

EVERGREEN SPECIALIST a 
Bene abn simoeesite: Tl @An automatic and setting shut 
see | | | ter combined, it permits both 

| Mill's trees howe been fame far ower halls 
J century }| bulb and time exposures to be 


made automatically, while speeds 
of from one second to 1-250 
eres; scconds can be given automat- 
ey ee ees) ically when the shutter is set. 
pee Chie NATIONAL =21| @The mechanism is precise and 
| GEOGRAPHIC I} accurate and little liable to de- 
I| rangement. 
| aS ee ' @ Light in weight and handsome 
et }| in appearance. 
aa tS TE ib Eneraving @ The compound shutter and a 
s M0 Fifth Avenue New piece) Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar form 
a : an ideal equipment for the hand 
___| camerist. 
HI & GI N ‘ | OFFICE as shall be pleased to send desenptive 
ae | Lc , Iteralure on request, 
| | | PASTE ©PRISM ; 15 "hate popular SCLeNICe monthly, 
Pure White, Semi-fluid, 


Sweet and Clean. | Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Field 


A Splendid Desk Article Glass, Microscope, Laboratory Ap- 
parofus, Fengineering of any ulher 
Seflentific Jnafrument ia Our 








Send for copy H, free upon nequest. 





AT DEALEAS GENERALLY 





| ee re a a Sy Guarantee, 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manielictnts “al 4 lomb Optical CO. 
ete tent _ 371 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. ee eA ROCHESTER .N WY" raannPoaY 
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Model Forty-four, #4 H, P,, $2,250, 
feet Wiesel with lets Tire, Bracks, onl Tile. 574 Maginem. 2m, 





OW much is an afternoon spent in the open 
air, on the open road, far from the grind of 
your business, worth to you in dollars and cents? 
For the mest part we de mot travel in aur leimure hours to-go atywhere, 
but puiat to @o. “Fhe delipheful thonpe i to meres to feel the familiar 
things slipping away behind us, and to enjoy the open road as it uuitolds 


| LAMoier’ 


The Car with the Offer Crank-Shatt 











We like the stir and speed of the journey, the fresh breeze in 
our nostrils, and, at the wheel of an automobile, the sense of power 
and contra, 

Perhaps you have a friend who is driving one of the new Ram- 

blers: Ask him to tell you of ice adaptability to the needs of 
the man who demands high quality in a carof medium 
price. Wrrte to ws for the new Rambler catalog, 
ora copyel the Rambler mapazine, a monthh 
publication, sent tree; Rambler prices 
range from $1,150 to $2,500, 










Thomas 8. Jeffery & Company, Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


froactes ant Dieributing dgerciess Chicago, Milwauker, Horton, New York, Cleveland, San Francie 
Reprenindatlres in all beading chime. 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 





PRINTERS 
of BOOKS, CATALOGS 
Ete. QA SPECIALTY of 








420-422 Eleventh St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK SOLICITED 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “Dog Culture,”” whi: contains practical 
chapters on the feuding, kenneling, and general manage 
ment of dogs; alao chapters on cats 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
(AM) LTD. 
Newark, N. J, St. Louls, Ma, 
Son Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, pau 











WASHINGTON LOAN AND T RUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


CAPITAL - ‘ : $1,900,000,00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, OVER - $650.000.00 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS OF U.S, AND UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
SOLICITS OUT OF TOWN ACCOUNTS AND PAYS INTEREST ON ALL 
DEPOSITS 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE UNDER WILL AND IN ALL 
FIDUCIARY CAPACITIES 
BUYS AND SELLS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
Importers and Retailers 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SELECTIONS AND IMPORTATIONS IM 
DESIRABLE MERCHANDISE, COMPRISING IN PART 


Paris and London Millinery, Silks, Velvets, High-<class Dress Goods, 
Ready-to-Weur Outer and Under Garments for Men, Women, Girls, end 
Bove, Hand-made Paris Lingerie, Bridal Troussenux, Corsets, Infants" 
Ouitfittings, Hosiery, Laces, Ribbons, Handkerchieb, Embrolderies, 
Linens, Upholstery Goods, Books, Stationery, Card Engraving ;-also 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin Novelties in Leather,and Fancy Goods; Ster- 
ling Silver Articles, Lanyps, Clocks, Bronzes, Cut Glass, Chins, ete., for 
Wedding, Birthday, and Anniversary Gifts. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention Correspondence Solicited 


lOrH, 11TH, F, AND G STREETS N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 





PRESS OF F JLiDD & DETWEILER, ih, WASHINGTON, D, b,c. 


